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Scheel shows the 
flag in Pacific 




f)annooetfri)tfli{gnntiQe 


• 

B onn President Waller Scheel lias 
flown the flag in the Pacific in 
every sense: many of the places ho 
visited in New Zealand saw the black, 
red and gold German flag unfurled for 
the first time. 

Even more important, lie has toured 
what, from Europe, is the other end of 
the' -earth, both directing antipodean 
attention to Germany and reminding 
I Germans that the Pacific exists. 

! For years the German imagination did 
I not extend to u specific interest in the 
region, but there has now been u change 
from which both sides have benefited. 

What has remained is a degree of po- 
litical reserve on Bonn's part which is a 
far ery from the jostling for influence of 
I the Ruibianj and CljiiJcsc. .. .. . 

So Bonn 1ms come to be rated a 
valued partner and Walter Scheel's stale 
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he spoke not only Tor Bonn but also, 
with due discretion, for Europe, explain- 
ing the role of the Nine to his opposite 
numbers. 

- He did not hesitate to say tluil the 
EEC could only do its role in world af- 
fairs justice by taking care not to seal it- 
self off from the outside world — both 
the industrialised and Third World 
countries. 

Ilcrr Scheel aiul Herr Lambsdofir, 
who arc both liberals, fed the Nine 
must be prepared to modify their views 
and limit their expectations as llic world 
economy develops. 

But the president was not promising 
miracles. Indeed, he said with disarming 
frankness that a continent as densely 
populated as Europe could not afford to 
depend on ollicrs for food. 

Thus farmers must be ensured a 
standard of living that is a matter of 
course in other trades and professions. 
His audience could hardly dispute Hie 
logic of I Jus uitfUfiiciU. 

Herr Scheel did not fly home to Bonn 
with concrete results because he did not 
fly to Australasia to negotiate bilateral 
agreements. 

Rut he did use to the full his reputa- 
tion on detente to help persuade Austra- 
lia in particular that, with its economic 



Hand of welcome: Australian Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser in conversation with 
President Walter Scheel soon after the arrival of tha Federal Republic of Gnmiuny's ha ad 
of stato in Canberra, the Australian capital. < rtioto- dp i) 


difficulties il would gain nothing from 
sulking in disappointment over the EEC. 

A few unfriendly advance reports in 
ih»: 'ii' It dim did ivd 

typical of Herr Srlieefs reception. Me 
was welcomed with marked cordiality in 
Canberra. 

Mr Fraser’s government would appear 
to have adopted a more subtle approach 
after years of reliance on Australia’s en- 
ormous commodity reserves and a ten- 
dency to cold-shoulder the Europeans. 


Salt good news signals 
international shifts 


visits were ' welcomed as opportunities 
for plain dealing. 

' Bonn notf tailfs& 'tlifit it - caitiifit in-* 
differently abandon the South Pacific to: 
ih fate.. Its mbfty island groups; s 6 mfc of 
tthlcli, such as Fiji and Tonga, are now 
independent, are, vulnerable ,to Soviet 
expansion. ■ ■ ■ 

The Pacific neighbours of Australia; 
ond New Zealand are all developing: 
countries. Both do much to help them.- 
Bonn too lends a hand via -the Lome i 
.convention,' but mote is expectejd pfj 
both Germany' and Europe. : - . • > j 

So Herr Scheel. was pccompanieil not; 
b Foreign Minister Gepscher bytby'. 
Economic Affairs "Minister Lambsdorff 
pml, tried a skllful ^nd at honest broke-: 

Pie.- 1 •* -T m | 

In. both Australia. and New Zealand, 


T he news from the latest round of 
Salt talks in Moscow is encouraging, 
and with another meeting between Mr 
Gromyko and Mr Vance ahead, it looks 
as though both sides are now keen to 
successfully conclude the negotiations. 

This alone is a crucial change in the 
international scene, and it goes beyond 
npgpriatioqs pptwpen, H|e two superpo- 
wers!. . / .... . • • . 

One factor is the change in the- su- 
perpowers’ leaders’ , assessments of each 
other and the change in world opinion.' . 

Almost overnight Jimipy Carter, has 
been transformed ,from beifig seen as a 
failure in Europe ,111 general and West 
Germany in particular into a success; 

;• He owes this transfbrmallon mairily 
folds role at Camp David ibid fhe. sub- 
sequent peace talks between Egvpl and 

im. 

Bill. |us reputation . cbuld never have 
gained isilch a swift 1 boost Had hbt Thu 
results of hard efforts started to shbVi in 
other sectors, eSpdc lolly horn 6 dffairi! 

Nothing comparable 'has lianpcnfcd in 
the Soviet Union. Politically Mb Brazil-' 
pev’s position is evidently . unchanged. 


Mtartetdtrt^tuclfia: 


But for the first time in moriths- grave 
doubts have arisen over his health. 

Whatever .flie truth' •nfoy be, thete' dan 
be Httje doulit the Soviet jcadel has noth- 
ing , to gqin by delaying agreemen t 1 on 
Salt 11, This IS one harvest Mr Brezhnev 
liimsilf would like to' itapl 
SO Tie will not be put off by events in 
other areas that might otherwise have 
led to further delay or even triggered a 
crisis at the Salt talks. 

This may. even hold good, for such 
sensitive moves as Mr. Carter’s recent 
decision to.'give the go-ahead for further 
development of. the neutron bomb. . ■ ! ; 

Some of the 'signs of the times' can! 
qyei) be seen in Go nil any. Talks between 
the two German, states , Jia v^ progressed 
well iiwpcent weeks, for ii^laifce.^ ‘ 
•:AnotJier., factor of. much greater, signi-i 
ficance is Moscow’s decision /to appoint 


Walter Si hod’s lour of Aii‘tr.ili:i and 
Now Zeal-.im! w;is not jvi'-t ail cXorov.o in 
non-ioinmillal goodwill. Both sides |i.i\ »■ 
<"wn| ro.iM'n for ■!) 

Herr Scheel showed u rulers la riding for 
their difficulties and lib 'oil. the fir-.t 
e'er by a German head of slate, seems 
likely to luive promoted bilateral lies al 
levels other Ilian llie economic. 

More can hardly be expected uf a 
stale visit. Ltiduii: fhrms 

(Hannuvcrsche Ailkstmehic. 30 Gcti’bvr 197s> 


the leading Soviet specialist on German 
affaiis. Vladimir Semyonov, to replace Va- 
lentin Fuliu as the Kremlin's man in 
Bonn. 

It may all be due to Sox id fears about 
the future role of China, but there is a 
much more likely story, which also 
relates' to Washington. 

The Soviet leaders will have '.noticed 
that the Bpnn government takes an ex- 
tremely dim view of the activities of a 
number of US hawks on the relaxation 
of East-West tension. 

This affects not only foreign but also 
Bonn's, domestic policy. Take, for in-, 
stance, the debate on. SocipJi Democratic 
general secretary Egon Bahrt alleged re- 
unification plans. : . 

Take also Bonn’s criticism of Nnlo, 
especially- Nato’S manoeuvre planning 
and N&ur leaders* vociferous s warn I rig 
about Soviet military potential , 1 " 

■ These disputes also demonstrate that 
the improvement in the climate of ln : 
tematipnal 0 pini 9.11 ; is not yet- definite.: 
Setbacks arc st^l . possible and- level 
heads urc needed • ; . /. . 

1 Bonn hni a particularly heavy respon- 
sibility in view of both its political Im- 
portance tmd Hs geographical location. 
But 'iF the positlve’trcnd continues Borin 
also stands to: benefit substdntifilty: : 

• . . v . 'i i • i THdnsGur/arfi ■ 

( Kttlnor S tad l-Anielger, n O c 1 ob«? 1978) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Bonn crosses swords with 
Brussels on defence 


B un H and Brussels an; in the throes 
of twin storms in a teacup, both in 
the "sensitive" defence sector. Neither 
needs to be dramatised but it would be 
equally wrong to play either down. 

They ore the debate on large-scale an- 
nual manoeuvres in Germany and the 
tension, possibly with personal under- 
tones, between Bonn Defence Minister 
Mans Apel and Nato Secretary-General 
Joseph Luns of Holland. 

Both involve a clash between the 
primacy of politics and specialised deci- 
sions by military men. 

I Schmidt sees 
Nato head 

B onn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
says misunderstandings between 
Nato Sccrelaiy-Generai Joseph Luns and 
Defence Minister Hans Apel have been 
settled. 

The Chancellor spent 90 minutes 
with Mr Luns in Bonn on 24 October. 

1 he Nato secretary-general had asked for 
an interview after ijerr Apel reportedly 
accused him of, weak leadership at u ' 
Brussels meeting of the Nato Nuclear 
Planning Group. 

Imports from Brussels were described 
as grojily exaggerated by Defence Min- 
istry sources in Bonn. The federal go- 
vernment made, it. clear that.it had no 
intention of pursuing the Issue. 

Political observers attributed Herr 
Apel s outburst to hfs conviction that 
military men make too many (and po- 
liticians too few) decisions at Nato 
headquarters in Brussels. 

This wus roughly the tenor of the ac- 
cusations he levelled at Mr Luns. 

Bonn government spokesman Klaus 
Bolling said Herr Schmidt and Mr Luns 
had also discussed the repercussions an 
Nato strategy of current talks on inter- 
national arms limitation. The two men 
agrred on most poinls. jpa 

(Nordwost Z eliiing, 25 October 1978) 

N o matter how much views differ on 
issues in Bonn, Dietrich Stobbe 
mayor of West Berlin, will serve his turn 
as chairman of the Bundesrat, upper 
house of the Bonn parliament, as a mat- 
ter of routine. 

The angry Soviet reaction must also 
be regarded chiefly as a matter of form 
Oddly enough, East Berlin has held its 
fire so far but will no doubt follow in 
Moscow s disposal. 

But routine or not, these East bloc t 
protests must not simply be ignored, t 
There is no telling wjiat the Soviet 8 

Union will get up to and it may have 1 

something in mind that was formerly 
either deemed inopportune or was not aL *, 
Moscow’s dosposal. 11 

When Willy Brandi and Klaus Schfllz l 
served as Bundesrat chuinnen the Soviet 
Union lodged protests but was unable to 
refer to the 1971 Four-Power Agreement \ 
because it had yet to be negotiated. n 

This time protests have been made r< 
with references,, even if, somewhat p 
tpimous, to die 1971 agreement. The 
west has a convincing case inasmuch as t, 
the Bundesrat chairmanship is not even 0 , 
mentioned in the Pour-Power Agree- o, 
■incnt. . i 


► What makes belli affairs particularly 
i difficult is that they are taking place at 
the poorly defined level of ties between 
Hie ‘‘sovereign" Federal Republic of 
Germany and Nato. 

This is a sector in which there is no 
clear subordination and disputes cannot 
simply be fought out. Dogmatism would 
be a mistake. The two sides are partners 
and have a reciprocal interest in remain- 
ing so. 

Since In the final analysis they have to 
remain on good terms, there is no need 
for them to suppress differences of 
opinion, which would merely continue 
to rumble beneath the surface. 

Yet Nato is fragile and needs handl- 
ing with care. It cannot emerge undam- 
aged from two frankly acknowledged 
upsets of this kind. 

The opening shot in the first affair 
was fired in early September by Andreas 
von BOlow, parliamentary state secretary 
to the Bonn Defence Ministry. 

He voiced cautious criticism of this 
year’s autumn military manoeuvres and 
the way in which Nnlo had chosen to 
manage them. 

In some quarters Ibis was seen seen 
as a stab in the back for thc troops oil 
exercise rather than a legitimate expres- 
uon of anxiety . by a responsible politi- 
cian. 

Nato C-in-C General Alexander Haig 
was most upset,, aqdbq^h Defence Min, 
ister Apel ami the Bonn government 
sought to reassure him. 

Having taken the sting out of Herr 
yon Billow’s original criticism, the Min- 
ister is in the process of continuing the 
debate more objectively; and in the sub- 
stance of his criticism Herr Apel clearly 
by no means entirely disagrees with his 
state secretary. 

He does not object to regular, large- 
scale manoeuvres. He knows they cannot 
be replaced by war games conducted by 
officers without men. But he would like 
lo have the last word when it coines to 


. the effect large-scale manoeuvres may 
have on the public. 

This public reaction to military activi- 
ties is a political matter. No responsible 
politician would dream of allowing the 
military men a free hand, and this has 
little to do with party-political' tactics 
over things like elections. 

Thc outcome of such an attempt to 
manipulate public opinion could hardly 
be forecast, since its transparency would 
lose as many votes as were gained. 

During this autumn’s manoeuvres the 
Defence Minister and others gained the 
impression that West Germans, especial- 
ly in areas where manoeuvres are heid, 
are sick and tired of exercises; 

So it is time for politicians and Hie 
military' to get together and give thought 
to the dosage and management of man- 
oeuvres. • " i ■: ' .! 

Appeals to defence preparedness and 
pointing to war games by the- other side 
are no longer enough. Nor, in the long 
run, is the reminder that damages will 
be paid in full. , . - 

Nervous strain and annoyance, among 
the victims can no more be, adequately 
compensated than can people who live 
near airports and have to suffer tire 
noise of aircraft. 

At least in some sectors , less irritating 
procedures must be found. Perhaps qibre 
military. supplies could be Sent by rail, 
for instance. 

Military planners have also had their 
leeway checked in' a context that upset 
Mr Luns — the modernisation of Nato’s 
tactical nuclear weapons in Central Eu- 
rope. ' ■ 

At a Brussels session of ‘Nato’s Nuc- 
lear Planning Group, Herr Apel is said 
to have declined to give ihe experts carte 
blanche. 

He rightly suspected that a number of 
detail* were political ^dynamite' imrf 
without mincing words called for further 
talks and clarification at a meeting 
chaired by Mr Luris. 

The Nato secretary-general may have 
taken such plain speaking at a gathering 
not normally given to emotion as a per- 
sonal affront, especially as he is wonder- 
ing whether he should stand for a fur- 
ther term. 

But tactical nuclear amis are too im- 
portant a topic to be set aside for re- 
asons of personal pique. 

Christian Potyka 

(SUddeutscha Zeitung, 2S October 1978) 


East mutters 
but Stobbe 
goes to Bonn 

There was no reason for it to be, since 
the agreement does not call into ques- 
tion existing ties between West Berlin 
and Bonn, which unquestionably include 
file rotating Bundesrat chairmanship. 

America, Britain and France, the Wes- 
tern signatories of the 1971 agreement 
accept the status quo, much to Russia’s 
chagrin. . . 

What Moscow wants is to give the 
West a taste of its own medicine. Ame- 
rica, Britain and France lodge regular 
routine protests whenever GDR military 
parades are held in East Berlin. 

' But these East bloc attacks are not in 
keeping with an era of East-West rap- 
prochement at the Salt talks and talks 
oh improvements in transit facilities to 
and from 1 West Berlin. 


So one can but hope, in the interests 
of all, that the protests will prove mere 
routine. 1 

Yet they show how reluctant Moscow 
is to dispense with the old ploys of 
threat and bluster. What sense is there 
in interfering with traffic to and from 
Berlin while negotiating term* for an 
autobahn linking Berlin and Hamburg? 
■'■Unfortunately the Sdviet Uniorf ta ne- 
rther able nor willing to put itself in its 
adversary’s place. Were it to do so, it 
would realise why there can be rio Ques- 
tion of interrupting the - Bundesrat 
chairmanship rota. - • «• ; . 

Bonn cannot and Will not: sdt up an 
offside trap foi* West Berlirt, as : Mosbow 1 
would evidently like to See it do! ' " ; 1 ■ 

Besides, if Herr Stobbe 1 ds Bundesrat 
chairman and deputy for the Federal, 
President ., were. to. rui) into .protocol 
trouble because of a clash with his, role 
as mayor, of West Berlip, the vice-' 
chairman of the Bundesrat cquld take 
his place. | n : 

This too is nothing new, Just routine. 
So excitement is, unnecessary arid carries 
no conviction. \ _ . ■ J ;• ,r 

■■ 1 ’Fried rich He&bg : 

' (Frankfurter Neqe PrtsaeJ 20 Octdb'dr J 978) 
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1 Salt envoy 
for Bonn 

V ladimir Semyonov, a former, ami, 
sador in East Berlin and chief sJ ' 
et delegate at the Salt talks, is t 0 i 
Moscow’s new man in Bonn, clean 
showing that Moscow attaches great in,! 
portance to this post. 

Valentin Falin, who returned to Ho, 
cow in September after seven years t 
Bonn ambassador, has. retired from \b. 
diplomatic service. He is. now a depul) 
head of department in the party Centr.il 
Committee, 

After Mr Brezhnev's visit to Bonn car- 
lie* this year, the importance attached!.) 
West Germany in Soviet policy on E* 
rope and detente has more than in- 
creased; it has gained in priority to a 
degree that amounts to a quality 
change. 

This is why the Kremlin is keen to 
have a particularly well-qualified man j| 
this key embassy. And it' could hardly 
hve chosdn .a man inside or outside Ihe 
diplomatic service who is better ac- 
quainted with Germany and so high- 
ranking a Soviet official. 

Mr Semyonov is u professional who 
pnee said, that one could, only be reganl- 
ed as till, expert- On a foreign, country if 
one maintained die closest cental 
with its people, government and deve- 
lopments. In other words, lie said, you 
had to live there. 

This partly explains why he chose to 
deal with issues other than anything 
German when he wus recalled from the 
Soviet embassy in East Berlin in 1954. 

. After less than u year as head of thc 
German affairs section at Ihe Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, he was appointed Mr 
Gromyko’s deputy qnd no longer dealt 
with German matters. 

International conferences became his 
speciality. Since November. 1959, almost 
immediately after the first Sino-Soviet 
border clashes on the Ussuri, he has 
headed the Soviet delegation to the Salt 
talks. 

He recently took part in the Moscow 
round of Salt, talks with US Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance. 

Mr Semyonov served at the Soviet 
embassy in Berlin before the war, He 
was later transferred to Sweden and lit- 
huania. From 1945 to 1953 he was po- 
litical adviser to the C-iri-C, Soviet 
forces Germany, and from 1953 to 1954 
Soviet high , commissioner in Germany 
and ambassador to Ihe GDR. 

His appointment os ambassador to 
Bonn underscores not only the Iinpor- 
lance of. West G.ermany from thd Soviet 
viewpoint, ' but also the role of Western 
Europe in overall Soviet 1 superpower 
policy. .. . Igor Witsim 

■ . . j . (Der Tugessp legal, 26 October 1 978) 

• • ' * . . 'i ' 
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Christian Democrats finally 
thrash out party pledge 


A fter seven years of hard work and 
the .drafting and redrafting of 3,000 
resolutions at the party conference in 
Ludwlgshafen, the 'CDU has produced a 
party programme. ■ 

This means the Christian Democrats 
have made up the theoretical distance 
behind the Social Democrats and the 
Free Democrats, who have long had the- 
ir Godesberg and Freiburg programmes. 

It fwitl always be a matter of dispute 
whether parties need these programmed. 
A conference delegate from Lower Saxo- 
ny \vds certainly speaking for many 
when she said the whole thing should 
be thrown into the wastepaper basket. 

Land chairman Hasselmann rebuked 
her and distanced himself from her 
sentiment, but it is no secret that the 
Lower Saxony CDU is sceptical about 
Hit usefulness of. a huge programme. 
And the Lower Saxons are not alone. 
But they could not speak because Ihe 

FT)P plans to 
clear image 
at congress 

T hc Free Democrats plan to develop 
their liberal policies and to make 
dear statements on political issues at 
their party conference in Mainz from 1 2 
to 14 November. 

Party executive spokesman Gtlnier 
tyrheugen told a press conference in 
Bonn that the FDP was defemtfnda, fol- 
lowing its experiences in recent Landtag 
elections, to increase the number of re- 
gular FDP voters. Its success would 
depend on its ability to establish a clear 
and independent image. 

The 400 delegates to thc conference 
will have to deal with 70 resolutions, 
with the emphasis on legal and envi- 
ronmental policies, the equality of 
women and the problems of the family 
and young people. 

In the legal sphere, the question of a 
milder application of the Extremists De- 
cree will have priority in the debates. 
Bonn Minister of the Interior Gerhard 
Baum and parliamentary secretary of 
state Andreas von Schfiler favour aban- 
doning the routine practice of seeking 
information from the Office for the Prt> 
teciion of the Constitution about public 
scivice candidates. 

Verheugeq said the national party, ex- 
ecutive would at its meeting on 6 Nor 
'ember ' discuss the subject , again and 
decide if it wanted to put its own reso-r 
iution to the cpriferenpe. Itj 
Tie delegates will have Vo vote Tor tHe 
leadership . Again at Mainz,', but 
Jere is, little doubt that, party! Ipader 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher will be re^lect- 
e d.The questipn of wiio ^lse wjll ire, on 
ft? executive is. open. . 

The North ■' fthinp-We$tphalia, ( bpuich 
wants to change the party Statutes' to jn-» 
£ rease the party leadership frpm, 9 to U, 
8itiove which requires, a two-tH^s qia- 
flnty . of delegates. The ( inteptioq. is . to 
create places for Interior Minister Bapm 
Economics Minister Lambsdorjf .; m .\. 

■ A group of JT>P 'members arid Young 
Democrats ' led by the honorary Bertip 
jjairman, William Bom, 83, mteruj to 
“J* ,he conference td rehiind the FDP 
? radical democratic priridptes of 
, ” c *57i Freiburg’ programme, dpa 

: 1 (Nordsveit Zeitung, JT'OotobBrJ 1978) 


iyx\ rv: *; •♦'ii r -.,r 

r,‘-i ».*’<«' 'i.-r.-:.. . ...‘.i *» : 

party conference had been called to pass 
the programme. 

The CDU programme, like many 
others, is an indigestible chunk, nebu- 
lously formulated in places and not al- 
ways easy to understand. Few of the 
party’s 700,000 members or any other 
voters are unlikely to read It. although it 
was written for them. It is certainly no 
accident . that the Ludwigshafcn pro- 
gramme, like the SPD’s Godesberg pro- 
gramme. has been written when the 
party is in opposition. 

In 1959 the Social Democrats wanted 
to show how little they had to do with 
the East European version of socialism 
and how much they had in common 
with bourgeois democrats. In this re- 
spect, the Godesberg programme was an 
important step for the SPD towards 
hiking over in Bonn. 

The CDU hopes for a similar benefit 
from its programme. It wants to prove 
that it has undergone a reneval and to 
underline its claim to power. But it is 
douhtdul whether the Ludwigshafcn do- 
cument will be as important for the 
CDU as the Godesberg programme was 
for thc SPD. 

There is a certain similarity in that 
built parties were .In ■>pp»»>itiun, Iml tin* 
basic political situation of the CDU to- 
day cannot be compared with that of 
the Social Democrats in thc 50s. The 
CDU/CSU ruled this countiy for 20 
years and so has no need to prove its 
political legitimacy. 

There is, however, a similarity be- 
tween the behaviour of the SPD then 
and the CDU now. In the Godesberg 
programme the SPD moved nearer to li- 


D eputy SPD chairman Hans Kisch- 
nick has presented his proposals for 
new principles for use in determining 
the loyalty to the constitution of public 
service candidates. 

Koschnick’s proposals resemble the 
model operating in Bremen for the past 
two years. They differ from the recent 
proposals by Hamburg mayor Klose on 
one main point: Koschnick considers 
that the off-duty behaviour of a public 
servant should also be a criterion for de- 
termining his loyalty to the constitution. 

'' Surprising; Koschnick doe? riot makb 
any distinctions in terms of procedures 
or stringency of requirements' between 
civil servants, and public service wdgo- 
and salary-earners: He said all Social 
Democrat heads 6f government, includ- 
ing Klose,' supported his proposals. 

The basic points are: 

The' state assumes that members 
of and candidates for the public service 
are loyal to the constitution. 

• Membership or a party or organi- 
'satloh is “not in Mf enough to reject a 
■candidate or dismiss a member : of the 
■public Service” Ofily “specific" beha- 
viour (actions, statements arid oriiisslbns) 
can be valid grounds for this. • r, ! ; 1 
■ ■ 4 iri deciding whether or hot n Can- 
didate is acceptable, only facts already 
■available 1 - to the ^ employing 1 authority 


beral-bourgeois thinking, just as the 
CDU is now increasingly turning 
towards social ideas. 

The CDU included, admittedly after 
heated discussion, the right to work in 
its programme and did not exclude the 
possibility of further cuts In working 
hours. Party leader Kohl told the dele- 
gates that these points had to be passed 
if lie was to' be able to show his face at 
factory gales in future. 

It is no wonder, and also no disgrace, 
that the programmes of the democratic 
parties are beginning to resemble one 
another more and more, differing only 
on minor questions. The SPD and the 
CDU both consider themselves mass 
parties and they are. They are out lo win 
middle-of-the-road voters, whose votes 
are decisive. 

The CDU must win votes From Ihe 
SPD and the FDP to return to power in 
Bonn. Floating voters never want any- 
thing completely different, they only 
want to bring fresh air into stagnant 
party structures. If the parties agree to a 
large extent on basic political issues, this 
can only benefit thc stability of the 
state. 

The parties have to produce party 
programmes to underline the dwindling 
differences between them. But it is 
doubtful whether they impress voters. 
The CDU applauded Franz Josef Strauss 
loudly at a conference a few years ago 
when lie said that personalities were 
innti- Important than im’njnimni.*’;. 

At Ludwigshafcn party leader Helmut 
Kohl failed to persuade critics or friends 
that he was the man who could embody 
or even replace a political programme. 

The CDU still faces the problem of 
how to achieve an absolute majority in 
1980, now that its hopes that the FDP 
might switch coalition partners have 
disappeared for good. Hans-Jdrg Sottorf 
(Hannoversche AUgemeine, 26 October 1978) 


Gvil service: 
SPD unveils 
new thinking 

should be taken into account. The cur- 
rent practice of consulting the Office for 
the Protection of the Constitution (the 
security service) would be discontinued. 

• Requests for information to the 
security service would only be made 
where there were grounds for doubting 
someone’s loyalty to the constitution, 
and In all cases Involving the employ- 
ment of judges, slate prosecutors, police 
ahd prison officers, professional soldiers 
arid “those people who in the opinion 
of the politically responsible Minister 
have positions of special responsibility 
in the administration’’. • 

• Requests for information' would 
only be made wheri the candidate' Was 
about toibe employed. ■ ... 

• ! Only 'facts Which ‘would stand up 
in a court of law should' be 'usdd 1 os 
.grounds, for, rejecting a candidate. . 

* Information about i a candidate's 
activldqi before the age of 18, or . two 


Mies gets all 
Communist 
Party votes 

Deutsche Zeitung 

1 Chris! unci VWt . , 

H erbert Mies was unanimously ree- 
lected leader of the German Com- 
munist Parly (DKP) at the party’s annu- 
al meeting at Mannheim. His deputy, 
Hermann Gautier, received 646 of the 
647 votes. 

Gautier was iin prisoned during the 
60s for activities on behair of the then 
illegal Com muni sl-Party (the KPD). 

Thc election of a dozen mostly 
women members means Ihe number of 
DKP members who held leading posi- 
tions in the old DKP is now around the 
80 per cent mark. There was the usual 
conference call for an alliance of action 
with the SPD, but this year for the first 
lime cracks appeared in the party mon- 
olith. 

Eurocom munislic tendencies had 
to be quashed before the conference 
could get under way. The anger of some 
party members over atomic eueigj 
(atomic energy in the West is far more 
dangerous limn in thc Last) also had tithe 
taken imo consideration. 

A demand (hat communes should be 
recognised in the same way as marriage 
and the family needed toning down, but 
to make up the party could bask in its 
qualified success on (lie question oi the 
Berufsverbot. 

There was horrified silence a! one 
point as a delegate proposed a “deiiat- 
ing 1 ’ resolution. The party executive re- 
jected it and a vote was taken: five noes 
and one abstention. This was the real 
sensation of Hie Mannheim part) con- 
ference. 

(Deutsche Zeitung. 27 October 197B) 


years before his application, would wot to 
be taken into account. 

• Competence for investigative pro- 
cedures will lie with the responsible 
Minister. 

Koschnick said the reason . for his 
special proposals Fot high security areas 
was that it was important there not just 
to assume that a candidate was loyal lo 
the constitution but to be certain of It. 
Membership of the German Communist 
Party alone would not be a ground for 
rejecting a candidate, .but it would cer- 
tainly be a reason for investigation. 

According to Koschnick’s proposals, 
there would \tft\ fad investigation or. re- 
auest for Information at the beginning 
or a candidate’s preparatory, service. 
Koschnick said the principle of judging 
people on their behaviour meant that 
there would have ii bfc a change in dis- 
ciplinary procedure so that it would be 
possibly to dismiss public- servants 
'.’more swiftly.” ' , , 

He 4 attacked- Minister of Transport 
Kurt GsoheidJe (SPD), for taking steps 
against post .office., workers who. were 
members of the German; Communist 
Party -and ^ tolerating,. members of die 
.peo-Nazi |nPD. ‘Kp^chnici; said he saw 
,qp, reason ; why a pompiupist, coujd < not 
work as a postman. , Ulntfi iMka , 

(DbWrit, 17 October 197B) 
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Deutsche Welle takes 
Germany to the world 


A S soon as Hi lari us Hagedom has 
carried the last gupst's suitcases at the 
Das' Cataratas Hotel * near the” Iguacu 
falls in Brazil, he rushes back to his por- 
ter's cubbyhole- to switch on- the radio 
for the latest sports news. 

He is tuned to Cologne’s -Radio De- 
utsche Welle (The ■ Voite of Germany), 
which is faster and more reliable than 
the local station. ■- • 

Hifarius’ ancestors emigrated to Brazil 
in the last century, but his German 1 is 
still passable, ami he knows that the 
country of his ancestors has, changed!- |t 
docs not bother him that . german tou- 
rists are amused at his old-fashioned 
name. 

There are. piany Ililnrius Hagcdoriis 
among Deutsche Welle listeners. Brazil 
alone has 2.5 million people 6f Geriniin 
descent^ most ’of them , having' goiie 
there in' the 19th cc nutty jn' various 
waves of immigration. ' 

This was .1 tiiWe when economic apd 
social condidtions in Germany made 
thousands of Germans make their homes 
elsewhere. 1 They went to tho United 
Slates, - Brazil, South-West Africa and 
Australia. In a special way, Israel, too, 
ranks among the countries where Germans 
found hew homes, ■ ■ , 

The emigrants and their descendants 
never forgot their origins. And today 
short-wave radio enables them to main- 
tain tics with .the. old country. — some- 
thing their ancestors never dreamed of 
They receive Deutsche Well® In four- 
hour broadcasting periods. For the past 
-.5 years The Voice of Germany has been 
broadcasting to a worldwide audience in 
34 languages. But its largest service is in 
German. 

Werner Bader, head of the German 


T he hottest British Forces Broadcast- 
ing Service story so far came from 
a radio reporter sitting in a sauna and 
giving listeners his impressions. 

The merry BFBS in Germany is any- 
thing but conventional when it comes to 
presenting atmosphere. 

Only a short distence from Radio Free 
Berlin- (SFBX four permanent staff 
members of BFBS produce a lively pro- 
gramme. 

• A few kiloherz further along the dial 
there are similar sobn'ds. The 'American 
Forces Network (AFN) broadcasts from 
a suburban villa in Berlin’s Dahlem dis- 
trict; providing its '-listeners with pop 
and politics. 

Officially, the functioii of AFN and 
BFBS is . to provide their fellow couri- 
tryinen with news and entertainment. 
But both readily admit that most of the- 
ir listeners are Germons. ‘ 

. BFBS reporter Keith Rawlings, sitting 
in -his studio, does crossword puzzles 
with his listeners via the telephone. 

The magazine programme Post Five 
broadcast between 5.15 and 7 pm deals 
with focal Berlin Usuos and has lots of 
music, casual chat and Improvisation — 
broadcasting at its best. » ' • ».■ . 

In a report on Berlin's' fire brigade, 
the garbage collectors were interviewed 
In ' English ,aiid even' the city planning 
senator allowed himself to be in ter view- 


depart men t t stresses that the station's 
function is not merely to broadcast to 
people of German descent abroad. . 

“We have no exact statistical data, but 
the 45,000 letters from listeners We re- 
ceive every year and polls we conduct 
froni time to time indicate -that it is parr 
licularly Gormans working, abroad as de- 
velopment aid assistants or in the For- 
eign Service for whom Deutsche Welle 
provides a link with. home” 

In the past 'few years these listeners 
have been joined by those who are learn- 
IngGennan. 

' This structure of listeners makes for 
problems in devising programmes. 

Most listeners have never seen Ger- 
many and their idea of the country is 
somewhat romanticised. Many, tli'ipk that 
Germany Is, cleaner ; and quieter ..than 
Qlher countries, including their own. 
Germany's birds also sing, more sweetly. 
Its bell;, have a more dignified ring, 
trains are more punctual and; people are 
more successful. 

Werner -Bader and his 52 colleagues in 
the German department have no need to 
pander to the image of a romantic 
Germany to get a high tune-in .quota. 

Asked about why The Voice of Ger- 
many broadcasts primarily Beethoven, 
Mozart, Bach, James Lust and folk music 
in its music programmes, Herr Bader 
says this type of music is usually neg- 
lected by . radio stations abroad; In any 
event, music takes rup .a; relatively small 
space in the programmes. 

Most popular are news broadcasts, 
magazine programmes, commentaries! 
reports and press reviews. Polls show 
that 84 per cent of the listeners want 
these items. 


Forces radio 
brightens 
airwaves 

Says the reporter: "He at least spoke 
English:’ The language barrier i$ the 
biggest problem and it is On' this that 
interviews often founder. 

V Few politicians or, other VIPs are will- 
ing to be dragged before a mike. to. de- 
splay their school English^ . , 

' , ln " tl10 1 mofriings, Berlin's: > i BFBS 
broadcasts. a programme from its Co- 
logne headquarters. 

While SFB .and (he other civilian Ber- 
lin: station, RIAS, broadcast Bach, BFBS 
talks, to housewives in its Dave Raven 
Show from. 930 am to 1 pm. Listeners 
can phone in requests and it is generally 
amusing both at the console in the stu- 
dio and at home. The Autqbalin Song % 
the theme music before the news. . , 

Berliners have a hard time picking up 
Radio Luxembourg, but this is made up 
for by BFBS and AFI^I. 

Rock and pop stars'and other enter- 
tainers coming Ip Berlin usually make u 
call at liny BFBS. 

American and British entertainers 1 also 
lend to drop in on AFN, And like their 
'fellows, at BFBS, the AFN boys know 


Among other favourites are, surprising- 
ly, such brief items as weather report, 
slock market quotations, exchange rates 
and Lotto . results. (Lotto is' a popular* ■ 
numbers game in which players try to 
pick six out of 49 numbers). ; 

The wife of $ German engineer fork- 
ing in Saudi Arabia recently wrote: 
“How do you think we feel, coming 
home from the scorching desert heat, 
and hearing that its raining in Co- 
logne?” 

The fact that the listeners clearly want 
to hear about today’s Germany makes it 
easier for the station . to do justice to 
lhei'r ' constitutional duty - Deutsche 
Welle is a public corporation —'to pre- 
sent a comprehensive picture of Germa- 
ny. ' " 

. wliat is “a cpriiprehensive pictUri 
of .Germany” remains a . constant fopic 
of discussion, .especially When it has to 
be presented in , day-to-day slices of cur- 
rent events.' 

The ,GDR is included jn,; broad cas t 
subject^. B road^s |s ‘^ke.plaqe'raund the 
clock in four-hour slots, which' are also 
berimed to the Jjasj bloc. . , ( ’ 

• ' “ Th ‘ s Wed -to lead to friction/’, r Herr 
Bader says, '-“but-, today, our -broadcasts are 
no longer jammed:; Listeners’ mail 
proves that we are being heard there ” 

Deutsche Welle hus every reason -to 
bo satisfied. It is the world’s fifth largest 
radio station, ranking after -Radio Mos- 
cow, Radio Peking, the Voice of Arheri- 
ca and the BBC. Millions of .> people 
throughout the world tune in every day.* 

Herr leader's dear satisfaction over the 
image of his station is nevertheless mar- 
red by one thing. As lie puts if: “It is 
the fate of Deutsche Welle to be the 
best-known station abroad arid the' least- 
kijown at home;” 

MdsI people are "unaware 1 liial 'De- 
utsche Welle also provides German tou- 
rists in neighbouring countries with an 
up-lo-date and comprehensive review of 
German events. Cewd Schmidt \ 

(Ktilner Stsdl-Anzeiger, 23 October. J978) 


that many of theft listeners live in tile 
GDR. They regularly receive letters and 
even phone calls from the other Germa- 
ny. 

AFN has been in existence since 1945 
and with its 40 staff members is almdst 
a professional station. ; 

■Their programme on the AM and FM 
bands is largely music, with imucfr rock 
and country music. 

The 1 morning programme . from 6 to 
10am. begins with general information, 
including such useful titbits as. train 
schedules and tips about traffic, .delays. 
Local matters- are very much in the fore- 
ground, for example with Ireports from 
the; “Green /Week? agriculture -shoWi and 
Ore world swimming championships, AFN 

even wept so far, as. to ask experts for 
Information on repf control, ', . 

The station has- three newscasts a day. 
There is. also US television, .whose stu- 
dios are nearing, completion! -It . broad- 
casts in colour, ln : all. the Americans are 
well supplied witlieptertabiincnt., ' 

AFN and. BFBS pre particularly popu- 
lar with Berliners, ip the; morning, and 
there is a high tupe-in, due to < the 'pre- 
dominance of music. ' | ' 

Berliners who feel that they have had 
enough English for a. while, can tune in 

R°rnc ra ", Ce unlike, AFJsf -and 

: BFBS, the French., get their, programme 
from Paris. . : 

Whatever,, the; differences! . all three 
Allied stations are cosmopolitan. ‘ , ll ! .; !i 

. • (per Tigessplegai, 22 


Call to end 
broadcast 
monopoly 

A ccording to Ernst-Joadilm 
moker, chairman of the Monbpk 
Lommission established ■ ■ by-ithe-fi 
government, -- there Is- no 
justification. for die broadcasting mcm 
poly held by the public . corpora^ 
networks. , . . .. ,rY ' w 

■ 4 if? i"HlI 

At the -annual congress of < the Con- 
federation- of German 'Newspaper' fob. 
lishers in • Wiesbafen, ■ Herr- Mejfinfc, 
said in view of the : development. of 
technology, .it was not longer, possible b 
bar access, to the , electronic , media to 
privately-owned , broadcasting static m 
the. grounds .that there, were not enough 
freque nciesavailable . ^ ' ' ' ■ 

The special - political f effect: of teleri- 
; sidn, also mecessitaled - a ••^division of 
power” i. ll -. • . • i ... 

;Mes|inake'r argued !\ that /Tpdividml 
fteedofn ' rif opinion in ‘ so&hj^'was jur- 
tlciilaHy jeopardised tjy tlie J iblluehce of 
the trade unions’ representatives in 1 thi 
supervisory bridles rif tHe networks, anJ 
that there was a .discrepancy between the 
media statutes and the economic order. 

“The most important -example of fun- 
damental harmony between media stat- 
utes and economic order is. provided bj 
the private Ownership structure of the 
press as the guarantor of independence 
from the state.” 

.The price for the broadcasting mon- 
opoly of the present networks was their 
mandate from “socially- relevant groups" 
and, resulting from it; the networks’ 
mandate to present a balanced oplhhm. 

Trade union demands for co-determi- 
nation and those by the Radio, Film and 
TV Union (RFFU) that Hid appointment 
rif an director for personnel questions be 
made contingent on approval by the 
works council showed, said Herr Mestma- 
ker, that “a new dimension of jeopardy 
to freedom of opinion through socially- 
relevant -groups,” whose .influence musl 
be controlled and .restricted by piiblic 
criticism. 

The realisation of such demands 
would lead to control of the broadcast- 
ing networks by one social 'grpup, 
Television, MestmSker went on, de- 
termined the public’s Ideas of how to 
live hi harmony with' the : environment, 

wliidh issues were important, and which 
positions iequired' criticism dr consen- 
sus. ! '. 

He also ' criticised the ladle of balance 
and the defamation of privately-owned 
media organisations in the broadcasts of 
the networks, 'especially rebently. ' 

' Those who" argued that commerci^lis- 
tirin and competition would redwO!®r 
grammes “to "the : iowtst 1 ' 
deqominafor of the public’s taste’" 
guilty/ of “arrrigapt plirfshi? .Which N 
th^;’ tri‘ “call majority- oplHldn ! “W 

terionsiJi/’V; ! '- l;C, ;r 

They 1 ‘thus agaiA laid 'claim 'MW 

mnmi mifU I'LL rliUvlnnl 


qiony with which to oyercoibe freedom 
of. opinion 1 "by 1 maintaining ‘ ttia™ 
krteW -what 1 ■ moral . ,,J coris6iou4il^ P. 
public should hivte. ■ •' "• ! ! 

. Pointing to 1 th'q _ '^x'p^Hence' '.of 
petitloh between the BBC and £dnW# 
cial -. TV’ , statidns ' : in." Briiaifi; ’1W. 

MeatiUAtAr 'fcntrf 


- pf' obinjqH . aSf!!W M 

represents a rninirnuni of object! Y? 
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Women in uniform: moment to 
rethink old aversion looms 


TfTomen have not yet broken into 
VV the ranks of the Bundeswehr, al 7 
though they already serve in the armies 
of America, France, Britain, Canada and 
Denmark and of course in the armies of 
the Eastern bloc. 

■ "Leber's Charm Brigade,” the. 35 
women doctors whom the former 
defence Minister appointed because of 
the shortage of male doctors, .is so far 
the only female bridgehead in the West 
German armed forces. 

It was expected that the number of 
women doctors would increase, but this 
has not happened. As long as the job 
market for doctors remains as buoyant 
ns it is now, women will not want to 
swap the numerous advantages of civil- 
ian work for a military career. 

Yet we can predict that this is going 
to change. When the falling birth rate 
begins to affect the number of con- 
scripts at the beginning of the 90s, the 
Dundeswehr is going to again look to 
the fema!^ population to" fill the gaps in 
its ranks. . , 

In 1994 there will only be 177,000 
young men eligible for military service 
and the Bundeswehr needs 200,000 new 
conscripts every year. 

Whether the people of this country 
wilt accept the idea of young women 
marching through the towns is uu 
open question at the moment. The use 
of large numbers of women in the 
Wehrmacht during the Third Reich has 
lefj a deep aversion to women in uni- 
torra- -in both German states.' 

Yet the Bundeswehr was never oil all- 
male affair, even at the beginning. At 
the moment it employs 50,000 women. 
As civil servants, clerks and public ser- 
vice workers they work in kitchens and 
canteens, as cleaning and laundry per- 
sonnel, in offices and hospitals. Often 
they do jobs that in other armies are 
carried out by women in uniform." 

The Bundeswehr Association recently 
looked at the perennial problem of 
compulsory military service and pointed 
out the importance of planning ahead in 
view 'of the drop in the birth rate. 

Bonn Minister' of Defence Hans Apel 
politely skirted the ftsiie, saying that it 
was not relevant. At present the . Biiii- 
dkwehr has a probleVn c|\o6sir}g Tram 
the high numbers . of male ' conscripts 
and volunteers and' cannot argue that 
there Is any. immediate need for women 
soldiers.. Perhaps Ap?l- thinks it is ia 
Problem to leave to his successor. .- 
Tlt^re I.s already evidence thpt \Vest 
German women would not reject out qf 
tend, the idea q ( serving iji .fhe armed, 
forces.. Bundeswehr ' ' officers' ( who . hpye 
visited schools say there is increasing 
interest in problems of national defence 
among girl pupils. 

The Ministry of Defence his even re- 
ceived betters • from 'defence-cbnscious 
young : women -asking about their 
chances .-of being accepted and saying 
that they would • even • be prepared tri 
bear arms if necessary.- ' ■■■ : : l “ ” 

"Nurses ; 1H ^Bundeswehr ’hospitals 
Would* be only too glad 'to 1 wear Bundes^ 
wehr NGO ■ uniforms if : they 'had the 
chance.^ Here; J too; ; the Ministry 1 of 
Defence has had to a|iply ; the 'brakes. 
There Sre -enoUgh male v Hrst: ald'imeni 
especially 1 now that ’BundesWehr-trained 
first aid men are recognised’ W 'qualified 
for- si m ilar ^ work in ■ civilian life. 




O'k. .. 

. 4 w rfv « ■ 


There is a considerable difference be- 
tween volunteering to do first aid work' 
in the army and conscripting people, as 
the Bundeswehr Association suggests.- 
Armies which for reasons of sexual 
equality or shortage of men have admit-, 
ted women have not had any reason to 
reverse the decision. 

Apart from crinjbat units in the army, 
navy and air force, women can perform 
most tasks . that, need to be done in 
modern armies. Weapons developments 
have meant that most activities lake 
place well away froip the front line: rein- 
forcements, military intelligence, radar 
control, the maintenance and repair of 
equipment - these are all jobs which 
women cun do just as well as men. 

Women soldiers also work in huge 
administrative offices and staff head- 
quarters where there are vast amounts of 
paperwork to be done. 

Matters can become difficult when the 
combination of compulsory military ser- 
vice atul tough military training affects 
women as much as men. as is the ease 
in Israel. The Israeli army was the only 
army in the world to introduce compul- 
sory military service for women, became 
this wus the only wuy oi keeping mili- 
tary service down to three years. 

Israel's experience of women soldiers 
lias been quite positive. They have to 
take lough basic training in shooting, 
sport and sentry duty, as well as going 
on long marches through mountainous 
country, so that military service is far 
from attractive to Israeli women. 

Although women do not fight at the 
front, and even in the fighting battalions 
work behind the front in the staff 
command, Israeli politicians are worried 
about the high rate of refusal to do mi- 
litary service among women. This has 
meant that of the 1 10.000 people in the 


Israeli armed forces, only 12,000 are 
women. ■ " 

The integration of women into the 
armed forces has made most progress in 
the US. At the moment there are 
120,000 women soldiers in the US army 
and by 1980 the figure should be 
200,000. If they complete their officer 
training, they can' even become general 
and admirals. ’ 1 

ln the US's irlilc military academies 
th?y are subjected to the same rigorous 
military training as their male fellow- 
sufferers. They are face the sfme anach- 
ronistic drill. To the endless bawling of 
their superiors, they have to walk, stand 
to at lent ion, march and run. They beat 
one another with wooden batons until 
one person is incapable of further com- 
bat. 

. Only when the doctors noticed that 
hccuii&e of their ligiiter bones and wea- 
ker muscles they were getting muscle 
strains and fractures were women excus- 
ed from boxing, wrestling ami football. 

Once they have this torture behind 
them, they are considered fit to be sent 
to the country's top universities at the 
state's expense. 

Things will never reach this stage in 
West Germany. Article 12 of the Basic 
Law forbids women to hear arms. ! he 
1%S Emergency Laws amended article 
12 to sjv that wniiwn could in wartime 
\\ ron'.-.’.-vd to - live in th-. u'.di.m fir t 
aid service and in “local military hospi- 
tals'” if there were enough volunteers. At 
the time the Bundestag assumed that 
enough women would volunteer so that 
there would be no need to compel them 
to serve by law. 

Whether compulsory military service 
for women is discussed in terms of the 
fulling birth rate or of equality between 
the sexes, it is difficult to imagine that 
people in this country would accept the 
idea. In a poll in 1975, 55 per cent re- 
jected the idea of compulsory military 
and civilian service for women. 

■ 1 Ha ns- An Ion Pupendieck 

(Hunnoversche Allgemeino, 19 October 1978V 
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Hard task ahead: Deputy Inspector-Gene- 
ral Hans Poeppel, who will have the job of 
carrying out the Bundeswehr reforms 
from next April. (Photo; J. It. Dorchlngor) 

Last Post for 
Bundeswehr 
old guard 

DIE# WELT 


A generation shift is taking place in 
the Bundeswehr: in a few years 
none of the Bundeswehr generals will 
have had Wurld War Two experience as 
company commanders. 

fit- lime all ll.-- ■.'■:ner:d-. whh 

World War Two cxpricnce will have re- 
tired. One of the last of the old guard is 
Hans Poeppel, who will take office as 
Inspector of the army in April 1979. 

Poeppel, who is now Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General under General Wust, will 
replace Lieutenant-General Horst Hilde- 
brandt. Hildebrand! reaches the retire- 
ment age of 60 next spring. 

Poeppel will face a difficult task. He 
will have to carry out the amiy organisa- 
tional reforms known as Army Model 4, 
planned by General Hildebrandt for 
many years. In November the Minister 
responsible will give the go-ahead. 

i 

AM military' planners at the Bonn 
Ministry of Defence realise that no-one 
is likely to be satisfied with the result. 

. Army Model 4 will suffer from the fact 
that despite the demands on the number 
and quatity qf personnel bnd. the intro- 
duction of' 1, new” weapons systems, 
Deferice Minister' Hans Ape] has not in- 
creased the military budget by a single 


Falling in: 'two of the flrit women doctors appointed to ttie'BundesWflhr by former 
Dafenee Minister Georg Leber join their- colleaguabfor lunch at the BqndMwehr Medical 
Academy- They are {lef tkDr Eva Neutand and Dr Doris vori Rottkfcy . 1 " (Rhoto: dp?) 


PcfippelVtask will be to tty to ensure 
that nobody" notices the tack of money.: 
This is a problem : no-one can ^ solve and 
no-one knows 1 this better than Poeppel. ’ 

He is already .working ,,fqr, Genejtal 
>Vust,on the new conception gf.the 
qriny., . « , . ■ ft.- 

Here the Minister of Defence’s 
appoi ntnie nt of . Poeppel to bq Head of 
the rtflny fbr the'- next three years Was fe- 

During I113 Bundeswehr cafeqrn Pocp- 
pel kept a balance , between being ■ a 
commander - and ( wprk : in the. general 

i ; -• -j.:' ,v : : r, 1 1. 

ROdisef.Mtmhcw ) 

■ Mi./-' ' (Die WoU. ?4 OotOber 1-978) 
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Growth up, jobless down 
say research groups 


Europe's new currency union 

Fed, Rep. 

Mid- 1978 foreign axunge raatvfli o f.Girngn y, • >. 

In thousand million dollar* •' 


England 


T he joint autumn forecast for 1979 
by the five foremost economic re- 
search Institutes predicts a higher 
growth rate, a continued drop in the 
number of jobless and higher inflation 
rates. 

The study, presented in Bonn on 23 
October, holds that the number of un- 
employed will for the first time fall 
below the one million mark annual ave- 
rage this year, but that this is in no way 
satisfactory. 

The cautious -.optimism displayed by 
llonn and some business associations: in 
the past few weeks has not been shared 
by all research institutes. 1 ... > !• 

While the majority assume that the 
CiNP growth rate, estimated at 3 to 3.5 
per cent 'for this year, will rise to 4 per 
ut hi 1979, Essen’s Kill upland -Westphalian 
Institute experts n|ily a 3 to, 3.5 per cent 
growth for that year. Last spring, the 
instituted predicted a 2.5 ner cent growth 
rate lor 1978. 

1 lie recovery next year will primarily 
hi’ carried by domestic demand, the 
pundits say. But since the institutes ex- 
IHvt only moderate growth' in the other 
European countries with whom Germa- 
ny trades, and -since developments in the 
United Slates could even show a nega- 
tive trvrnf, exports as a locomotive must 
largely be- discounted. 

Changing economy 

Raal variation an 
.fxevloufyqar 

•„ a, 1 1 1— *”• li a 1 

_ 170 3 quart, 4 quart, 1 quart. ■ 2 quart . 

1 . 3 Private consumption : I- ' , 


! =r'. ' ' j Economic performance^- ^ 


A bout 64 per. cent of German capital 
fo the Third World flows back 
into the' Germin ' economy iri orders, 
says a study by the Bank lor Recon- 
struction. ... - 

This is not changed by the fad that 
German capital aid has in almost all 
eases not been contingent on purchases 
from this country since 19.73. According 
to Development Aid Minister. Rainer Of, 
fei£o|d, the federal government grants, 
more than 90 per cent of development 
aid without strings attached. • * vi • 

In his view, this method has proved 
its worth. The Federal Republic of 
Germany depends on foreign trade 
without. obstacles. . 

"The increased protectionist trend cap 
only be countered credibily if we enable 
die developing countries to buy ort the 
World markets most favourable to therii," 
says Kerr Offcrgeld. -•.■i • .1 
This makes German development aid 
particularly valuable, according la Herr 
Offergbtdj because studies show that the 
freedom to 'buy on various world mark- 


On the drop in unemployment . by 
about 50,000, the institutes say this is 
not only due to the increase in em- 
ployment but also to foreign workers re- 
turning honic and because more use is 
being made of early retirement. Whilf 
the number of jobless, is. dropping, the 
institutes nevertheless consider unem- 
ployment “intolerably high". 

The increase in the inflation rate from 
a 2.5 per cent average in 1978 to 3.5 per 
cent titait yeflr 1 1 ljs' primarily due ' to go- 
vernment measures, Among them the in- 
crease of postal rates, radio .and televi- 
sloir licence f«Jcs and higher premiums 
for automobile Insurance. 

:• Since thedeutsehemark will riot con- 
tinue to appreciate at the same rate, im- 
ported goods will, not become cheaper ,ta 
the same extent as before. 

Foqd prices arc likely to rise, and the 
increase in VAT next year will be passed 

Oil. 1 

Sitiee .it is not impossible tfiat grbwlli 
wilj diminish after, 1979, 4 is important 
to improve conditions for growth, em- 
ployment and price stability, the insti- 
tutes Say. 

Fiscal policy must now chart the 
course beyond next year. Above all, 
investments in the public sector must 
nol Ih* permitted to stagnate or, even 
worse, diminish. 

Business must also' have a clear idea 
of the development of costs und the 
fiscal policy. The state should ptomotti 
faith in the future by making it dear 
that it will not try to consolidate the 
budget Yin higher taxation but by reduc- 
ing clirrent expenditures. • 

1 The institutes point particularly to the 
reduction of subsidies which haVe no ef- 
fect on economic growth. . 

A further recovery, however, can only 
be secured if : new labour disputes are 
avoided. Wage- policy, too, must orien- 
tate 'itself by medium-term: possibilities 
and necessities. 

The institutes call for Wage deals that 
would take the position of the industry 
concerned into account and reflect the 

degrees of labour shortage. .. 

Hans-Jllrgen Mahnke 

(Die Welt, 23 October 1978) 


rhouiane 
juillllohl 
I dollar?! 


Fixed mutual 
exchange raids 


Belgium/ 

Luxembourg 


European currency fund 

[ provides lupport .credits 
egalnit currency 
weaknesses 1 
Fund to rise from 25 
to 65 thousand million DM 




Basics of the planned 1 
EEC currency system 


Netherlands 


European gdi^ncj 

■ Abbrev: Edu. ^' ' ' j 
I ''Neto currency Unit >'■'< 

i Early warning Syria* J 

■ 1 , ft >r. Currency crlm^.G 


runs into stiff 
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Third World 
aid boosts 
order book 

ets represents a price advantage of be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent for the deve- 
loping countries. .. . : 

Herr Offergeld considers It a sign of 
the German economy’s excellent per- 
formance that even without the condi- 
tion that foreign aid money be used for 
purchases in this country, two-thirds of 
capital aid flows back into German bu- 
siness. 

This secures more than 40,000 jobs in 
this, country. 

According to a study by the Bank for 
Reconstruction, the flow-back rate has 
been considerably higher in the past few 
years. 

Since v . actual -payments of .credits 
granted frequently occur at intervals^ of .! 
several: years, pre-1973 credits granted ; 


W hile politicians ' generally appear 
confident that the European Mon- 
' tta.ry System (EMS) can conVe Into 
force early next year, there is growing 
resistance io the system frtih experts.' • ' 

The :viewpoint of the advisory council 
at the Economic Affairs Ministry, the 
Work Group of Economic Research In- 
stitutes and the Kiel-based Institute -for 
the World Economy can be summed up 
as follows: the proposed European Mon- 
etary System is damaging to'th'e econo- 
my. superfluous or pointless. 

All llirec statements on EMS boil down 
to this: 

• If we do not succeed in making 
th© economic- policymakers of 1 the pnf- 
licipating countries pursue monetary 
stability, either the economically more 
stable countries (like the Federal -Repub- 
lic of Germany) will have to; release the 
inflation brake or the system i will' disin 1 
tegrate, as has the Bretton Wbods Sys- 
tem and the original Big Snake. « . 

• If economic policy is harmonised 
and a uniform infialion rate achieved 
(what ipatters is not, how high 4 .is -but 
that it be. uniform): the exchange rate? 
will also remain stable, makjng an insti- 
tutionalised system redundant. • , . .. 

• • If the enforced harmonisation of 
economic policy through frequent ,exi 
change rate adjustments' within a given 
margin is made less stringent, the sys- 
tem as a whole is pointless because It 

With strings are still helping Gemian 
business. - 

. The . proportion actually reflecting; 
German competitiveness is gradually: 
crystallising now. Thq share of German 
shipments fejl . fron^ 79 per cent in 1974- 
to. 73 per cent in 1975 and 6 ?pw cent in' 
1976, losing another percentage . point 
last year. , ' -V- T ;■■■'. . 

, But of the 36 per cent capital ajd 
which does not flow back to Germany 
in orders, one-third is used for business 
among developing countries themselves.; 

The balance benefits - othfeV industrial- 
ised countries, Britain arid Japan profit- 
ing to the tune of four per cent each, 
Switzerland, the United . States arid 
France each gaining three per cent. ' 

In absolute terms, of the \£ billion 
deutsehemarks in capital aid in 1977, 1.4 
billion went to various supplier nations! 
Of this, 890 million was used for pay- 
ments to German companies and 172 
, .million went to ;oih 9 r deyelpping^up- 
tries .in ardors.' : Hans-JQrgen \ r\ 

r : >r : {Die Welt, 30 detotrer^u?#) 


will qot .even provide tlie alleged aif'van- 
tages of ' being able to figure with fixed 

'• ,v/;, 

■ Ail the .comments term stability poli- 
ty in the pdrtitipatihg fctfurilrids [he 
nicest. important prerequisite for a system 
of. more fixed exchange rates tholwould 
promote economic and political jntegra* 
tiori. •' '■ " * . • • 

i 

The work group of the five economic 
research institutes is most outspoken on 
the prospects: “There is no chance of 
adequately reducing inflation rate with- 
in the foreseeable future ... Even If the 
stability objectives' bf the' European 
countries -differ less - than at Ike 1 discus- 
sion on the establishment of the Euro- 
pean Monetary System, the starting posi- 
tion for an EMS 'tbat Would Ihcludc all 
membere of the Community is less fa- 
vourable' than it was 'then. Inflation rates 
now range frohi 2.5 to 12 per cent. In 
1972,*. tire' range was from 5 to 8 per 
tierit.” "■■! 1 ■ : 

Pointing tq. the. necessary money sup- 
ply policy in -the next yeat^^ the insti- 
tute's explain hoW much integration. ‘P a 
European Monetary Sy^tepi woilld lianu 
German economic policy. 1 \ _ (- 

According -to them, the Bundesbank 


reducing .... 
slbn of 10 to;! 1 per cent tpbdtWeenfiand 
7 per cdhttowards the ehdof 1$79. #3, 


: !• • '• ill i i j . 1 1 : . . i' 1 1 .:»l • 

i Even theri the dnriual ■ average : would 
still be- a relatively 1 ihigh 9'peif cfiit'ta* 
crease. i-.: •'■' •- , .i.- -J f.-' :, -‘ 

•1 But shbuld ' this * rate 1 be redliofe'd, 1 '. the 
iHhttfciuteW' fedr fefcbnbinlb 'febbyei^ 
be Endangered , wltholit ‘achieving 8 
marked ‘extra ‘relluctio'n of, thH Inflation 

late,' ‘ ’ i- '-i . • 'I-- r H--' i; 

I; I 'V.. ;• ■ /i-. n.; ;,i ' r 

“A course in keeping iwitb Imonetary 
stability objectives . can ■ on ly 1 1 be 
tained?,if,the Bundesbank is. Hdt (ojefJ 
to-ilbuy icJarge amounts .of. .foreign & 
change under the new monetary aystet^ 
Qnly thpn will: it be able to adjust # 
money supply to the requirement* 
the , . capital markets, i Jn that case # 
Bundesbank .would; be ; free to jsecu» ^ 
supply, i iof ■ busing , ■ with central 
money by. purchasing domestia securiw^ 
and .thus , [countering .excessive 
fate,; in grease i expectations <whiph 
be caused 'by a. redpcedi expansion . Qf-V* 

moi)Byjaupply. , ?r ( «>,,;■ ,j rJ ;W 1 

(Sflddautscbi! ZaUimg, i 4 iOctflb«f 
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Shipyards warn: 1979 is 


s crisis year 



N ext year will be critical for the West 
German shipbuilding industry; says 
Werner Schirmer of Bremen’s Vulkan 
shipyard. 

He told a press conference held to 
discuss tlie company’s balance sheet that 
Vulkan, which only a few years ago 
could boast of ten million yard working 
hours, had only six million in 1977. 

A further drop is expected this year. 
Nol long ago, when mammoth tan- 
kers were still being built, the Vulkan 
yard, used Iwiec us much steel os it does 
now, , . • , 

■Herr Schirmer said it was impossible 
lo compete against tenders from Korean 
yurds which were 30 per cent lower than 
Gemian bids. i , 

The AG Weser yard last year began to 
speak of reducing staff. 

Chairman of the Board Heinz Ache 
(who is also spokesman for the German 
shipbuilders* association) said the next 
two yearn would be the hardest ever for 
the shipbuilding industry. 

The emergency programme of Ger- 
many’s shipbuilders for the next few 
years is spartan. Production hours (in 
1975, 55 million) are to be reduced by 
more than half by 1980, to 23.4 million. 
.Vu 1 970,. the lust reasonably good year 
for Germany shipbuilders, the Industry 
employed 71,000 workers. This figure 
has now dwindled to 55,000- and will 
drop to 50,000 by 1980. 

There is no cause for optimism either, 
contrary to the forecast of the Bremen 
Institute for Shipping, which in a recent 
study saw light ahead. 

The institute pointed to the fall in 
the tonnage of mothballed ships by five 
per cent as a sign of better days ahead. 

True, a few bulk carriers have been re- 
commissioned but this means little con- 


N ew systems must be developed fpr 
air traffic control because world traf- 
fic density- is likely to double Mn- the 
next 20 years, Professor Karl Karwarth 
told the Hamburg congress of DGON, 
the German navigation' society. .- 
The .congress, dealt plainly with traffic 
wfety in shipping, javiation apd on land-, 
Theoreticians .. and practitioners read 
28 papers on possibilities of improving 
traffic safety ■ thffctogli better position 
fixing and navigation methods. 1 ' " • 
Professor Karwarth ' said today’s^ 'con- 
lro| systems would : n 6 t ; be able AO cope 
with future air traffic.. Iri addition,' fuel 
economy could * 6 rily bfc achieved ■ by 

choosing the- ltibst’ favourable '“flight 
profile” and this presupposed improved 
Bight control and flight safety,' ;'J' 

As .a short-tenn , objective,.; lie failed 
for thejintreduction of a new. microwayc 
landing system which, .based on German 
Preliminary work, ismoW being deyplop- 
.tf in, the United States. .p&i W 11 ■? Uow 
airqraft. ,to ian^I , in 

major danger; ' ; , i^]. j v-.j 

v Captain . GQnter.jZade, .proffstor V 
Bremen’s Navigation* School, said. , too 
msriy atci\lent' ‘Causes in shipping could 
hot be -cleariji -established. 


sidering that 800 seagoing ships of more 
than 300 tons, totalling 30 million GRT, 
arc laid up around the world at present. 

This country’s merchant fleet, includ- 
ing fishing vessels, stood at 9.2 million 
GRT in 1976. But three times this ton- 
nage Is laid up. 

■ ‘ In any event, in mid-1978 Germany's 
45- shipyards hud orders for only 650,000 
GRT, equalling 2.1 per cent of global 
shipbuilding. 

• There were times when Gemian yards 
accounted for eight per cent of nett 
construction. Says Herr Ache tersely: 
“Our yards have no orders worth men- 
tioning for 1980." 

The accusation that German yards did 
too little lo safeguard competitiveness in 
the boom years lias been rejected by ex- 
ecutives, who say there lias riot been any 
genuine competition in the shipbuilding 
‘ industry for years. 

Considering that foreign yards are 
subsidised up to 50 per cent of con- 
struction costs, it is obvious thnt theri- 
can no longer be any competition. 

As a result — and. this is the only, re- 
ason — Germany's shipbuilders haxc 
Lulled for additional subsidies. But this 
could well mean that former competi- 
tion would turn into a race for subsidies. 

The suggestion hy the industry that 
an initial subsidy of 20 per cent of buil- 
ding costs be granted is relatively 
moderate. Jins is to apply tu all orders 
received between I July ! (, 7K and 30 
June 19o0. 

If the order books remain as they are, 
the state will get away cheaply. 

There is already u dispute about the 
economic logic of such assistance even 
before it is grunted. But then, is there 
any logic left in the industry? 

Even" more precarious than the posi- 
tion of the big yards is that of medium 
and small companies. 

The big ones in many cases merged 
before the crisis or are part of major 
concerns in other sectors. 

Apart from the five biggest, there are 


more than 40 medium-sized yards which 
built 375 ships between 1975 and 1977, 
(total construction in that lime was 490 
units). i • ’- 

Distorted competition conditions in 
the shipbuilding industry have caused 
German yards to look sharply nt' Japan’s 
highly-developed shipbuilders. 

Last year’s promise that Japanese 
yards would restrict their share in globul 
new, .construction, to less than. 50 . per 
cent shows where the orders of the past 
few years wont. In any cvfiil, tills under- 
taking has not had any marked effect 
on the other 50 per cent of building ca- 
pacity. , ... 

The Japanese shipbuilders’ association 
said at tlie time that j|s members wpuld 
riot accept orders from German shipping 
companies' and that I hey would be pre- 
pared to impose “self- restrictions on 
ship exports lo the Federal Republic of 
Germany." 

The Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry 
said this and .Japan’s decision to raise 
export prices was a sjnall step In the 
rigid direction.' 

But that was 18 months ago, und it is 
unknown whether Chancellor Schmidt 
followed l lie matter up during his remit 
visit to Japan. 

Among the things German shipbuil- 
ders want' arc: 

• Improvement of investment condi- 
tions for shipowners. 

• More government orders. 

• Additional capital nld Tor shipbuil- 
ding orders from developing countries. 

• State subsidies for new construc- 
tion of up to 20 ju-r cent of building 
costs. 

Among Hie suggestions on how lo gel 
out of the doldrums is also the proposal 
that obsolete ships V withdraw ii But it 
will be very difficult to agree on what is 
"obsolete.'' 

More feasible is the special pro- 
gramme by the Development Aid Min- 
istry that would guarantee DM800 mil- 
lion worth of shipbuilding to the deve- 
loping countries. 

Half of these orders are already sign- 
ed. scaled and delivered, and the yards 
arc oul) waiting for follow-up orders lo 
be able to plan for a somewhat longer 
period. Helmut Roeslcr 

(Deulithc Zuiiung, 30 October 1978) 


Port cities 


:i. . > i- 


Better air traffic systems 
vital experts told 


Frequently, accidents ‘ were, due' to \ 
human error, especially by officers and 
seamen with below-average training sail- 
ing under flags' of- ’convenience..; 

..-.AS' a result, i DGON m is; in i favour, of 
raising -mini mum i iqUalificationi,. though 
realising that it is very difficult to reach 
agreement 4 at conferences attended ( by 

IpO.countnes. ‘ ' , 

' Captain Ifade sees inbreaied t yaffle ’os 
thfc main problem on snippirt^ route. 
Tjic rijimb$r, of. ships is jpfcrraslng all 
the tipie ' (is, is their size), arid they are 
carrying mtite arid m6re dangerous .'car- 
go. 

As ai result; Captain Zade daid, it was 
necessary td 'instq) >rtidar' stations along 
the ’ 1 coast and ' harbour 'approaches ' — as 
has 1 already.! been done ori the Elbe to 
provide extemaliusisiancd and i Informal 
tiorf.*': " ’’ .'!» I»i ,1-1 

positron fixing -and navigational prob- 


new sailniates 

T he Transport 7S exhibition at Mu- 
nich’s fairgrounds is dominated by 
tlie chrome of futuristic long-haul buses. 


Lems for land vehicles have only recently 
entered DGON’s field. 

The growing number of vehicles — 
there are 22 million private cars and 
caravans jn West Germany — leads to 
constant 1 traffic jams ^rid high accident 
rates. 

It is tlie ref ore necessary to develop 
systems . to measpfe range , an^l. soupd an 
' 1 ; .■ 
nr ^Germany ,has already , made , consider- 
able progress. here, i based, on the, prin- 
^ipjo- that , tji9: decision .°h KW l 9 
.to aiWamip&showU test.W.th the driver. 

Guiding and < , information i systems, 
'dubbed ; ALIj are now* being tested.. Their 
aim' is to 1 prevent ibottlenccksidnd. pro- 
-Vide the driver wlthfinformatiori on al- 
temlive routesiin good time: - ... -tv. 

Aii-. i.-'-R ' »«: Dietvr F. lletfel 

■' : ! « ! i V (DW Writ', ia October 1978) 


outshining the plain single anddoublc-dcc- 
kcr vehicles and the conveyor belts acid 
con fu sing trim sport systems on show,. • 

: Outdoors there ure special railroad 
fright . cars, space-agc lorries, dumpers, 
container loaders und mammoth, ipriRi” 
urie; freight carriers. 

Transport 78 is the first attempt to 
provide a comprehensive review of all 
aspects of transport. The show has at- 
tracted experts seeking suitable vehicles 
ami contacts, and the organisers expect 

about 10,000 trade visitors. . 

According to Ludwig Bolkow, the 
chairman of the. organisers' advisory 
council, the unusual thing about the 
show is the "novel attempt to show tlie 
present achievements of the transport 
sector for bulb goods and people to all 
interested, parties.” 

Most interesting ** Hit* largest of the 
three halls where several port cities, 
among them Hamburg, Bremen, kid, 
Trieste, Fiunic, Venice and Genoa, arc 
represented. Major carriers such as I lu- 
pag-Lloyd. the Buiuleslndin and its sub- 
sidiaries and Lufthansa have their exhib- 
its there. 

There ure no objects on si row but Hie 
cities and companies vie to present an 
atmosphere. Large posters show the port 
of Hamburg around the turn of the cen- 
tury — perhaps because photographs of 
lodjy"* luubuui might Mui be quite so 
gcnriltlich. The picture is rounded off by 
coils of cordage and beer kegs. 

Hapag- Lloyd has created a particularly 
intimate atmosphere with mood lighting 
at the bar and relics of the good old 
steamship days. 

The visitor might asks what all this 
lias to do with a transport show. Hapag- 
Lloyit C’hairmsan Hans Jakob Kruse, 
who was surrounded by people on open- 
ing day, sees things differently. "We ur- 
gently need contact with our shippers 
and no tiling is easier than to go where* 
most of our old and potential new cus- 
tomers are likely to be," he said. 

This was particularly important when 
the competition was also on the spot. 

“You can see for yourself how happy 
our customers are to be abl? at last lo 
talk to the chief executive in person — 
especially here in Bavaria, so far front 
the coast,” said G. Sim on sen, head of 
the shipping . company's press depart- 
ment, pointing: to Herr Kruse surround- 
ed, by victors. ' 

The Hamburg port authority, thought 
along $imjJqr ( lines. The competing Ad* 
Katie ;pojts being" there too,, the Ham- 
burg representatives are making on all* 

out effort ‘to offsel their geographical 
disadvunttgb by rpovlding Information 
arid by being charm 3 rig in V relaxed at- 
hibspllirej • 1 i - 1 1 

'It canhbt ; be : denied that tlie exhibi- 
tors might be ‘sUdcesMuL Ami if they are 
successful the (air must be a success. 1 . 
■ Thu question 1 li whether this ‘Yie<v 
presentation, w as- Horfi Bdlkow called It, 
Svill meet itsown object Ives i tb'pre'sent 
new transport systems and lo - provide 
infortnnlion on what - wil 1 \bej feasible In 
ilhesnexl-few yearsi, - i -ur .--.j ii:u. 

• - But perhaps thq^otgaiiisers. also want- 
ed this toi apply,, tor the i lipocial 1st i con- 
jgres ano se^n^ars, >ypic|i took.plaec. 

•■'I.. .*■ "A -In- . rCDUWrit.aoricfotiei 1 1978) 
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Parking for residents 
plan proves success 


R esidents’ parking permits in Mann 
helm city centre arc proving suc- 
cessful, says borough engineer and sur- 
veyor Niels Gonnscn. 

Serious legal or pniclical problems 
have yet to occur,” he said. This was 
anything hut a foregone conclusion. 

Permits divide 'motorists into two ca- 
tegories: the chosen few allowed to park 
in restricted city-centre zones and the 
commuting plebs who run a daily risk of 
a parking ticket. 

Trouble began when Mannheim strict- 
ly rationed parking space in the city 
centre. Where there were no parking 
meters, there would almost invariably lu* 
a daylight parking ban. 

People who live in the city centre felt 
(hey were doubly victimised. With so 
many motorists commuting it was alrea- 
dy difficult to find somewhere nenr 
home to park. Now they were penalised 
by traffic wardens. 

Wardens wrote out parking tickets 
wirhoin discrimination. They had no way 
of telling whether the owner was parked 
outside his own home or had eonie in 
from the suburbs. 

But where else was a resident to park? 
Victims started pressure groups to im- 
press on the city council that they had 
lidle option but lb break Hie' law day 
after day. 

The authorities acknowledged that 
they had a justified complaint and in- 
troduced residents’ parking permits in 
an area where 8,000 people live in 3,800 
homes and own 2,500 motor vehicles 
registered at a city-centre address. • 

Each household is entitled to one 
green parking permit. It costs DM 10 
and lists the holder’s car registration 
number, name and address. So far there 
are GOO satisfied users. 

Burgomaster Gonnsen is keeping his 
fingers crossed that no problems will 
arise, since the distinction between cate- 
gories of of motorist is illegal. 

But Bonn Housing Minister Dieter 
Haack would like to swiftly legalise the 
permits Mannheim has pioneered for 
the past year. 

, Permits form part of a package de- 
signed to ease and improve city-ccntre 
living: pedestrian precincts, restricted 
access, speed limits of 30 km/h (20mph) 
and roads blocked at one end to discou- 
rage motorists otherthan residents. 

The aim is not to make Jife even 
more difficult for the harried motorist 
but to improve the quality of urban life. 

. Many city centres arc dead and desert- 
ed at night as more and more city-dwel- 
lers and ratepayers move out to the sub- 
urbs. But there is a fair chance of halt- 
ing or even reversing the trend. 

People arc increasingly realising that 
towns simply cannot be made to suit 
the motor car. You cannot live, work, 
park and drive in town and reconcile all 
these things. 

A difficulty faced by families who re- 
turn to the city centre is that there is 
nowhere to park. Places are snapped up 
by either commuters or shoppers. > 

People who live in the centre of 
Bonn, for instance, don’t look forward to 


the monthly flea market. Cap are park- 
ed in every available space and cruising 
drivers bring traffic to a standstill. 

Side roads normally used by residents 
are transformed into highways where 
pedestrians and children must live with 
heavy traffic, noise and pollution. 

, Yet parking lots within easy walking 
distance of the city centre are deserted. 
Motorists hale to be more than a short 
distance from their cars. 

So planners may wejl have to. abandon 
dreams of modernising beautiful but di- 
lapidated inner-city homes. Rents arc 
sure to rocket after modernisation, and 
tenants who can afford them will con- 
tinue to vote with their feet until park- 
ing problems are solved. 

Back yards could possibly he convert- 
ed into parking lots, but it is not the 
most heartening prospect. A panorama 
of parked cars seen through the kitchen 
or bedroom window is no improvement 
on even the most forlorn patch of gree- 
nery. 

Underground car parks are an alterna- 
tive, but a limited one. They cannot be 
built everywhere and are expensive. 

So why not restrict roadside parking 
to residents who live, shop, pay taxes 
and help to give city-centre areas much 
of the character they possess? 

Besides, residents’ parking permits aie 
nothing new in other countries. Housing 
Minister Haack may only just be getting 
round to legalising them, hut In neigh- 
bouring France, for instance, they have 
long been in use. 

They help to ensure that residents 
have somewhere to park, discourage 
through traffic and commuters or shop- 
pers who find parking lots scarce and 
expensive. 

Bcsaiifon has made all main roads 
clearways, with parking banned entirely 
except on Sundays and holidays. Access 
is also limited to buses, taxis, residents, 
delivery vehicles and esentia! services. 

Access to hotels is permitted and doc- 
tors, ambulances and dustmen are allow- 
ed in. So are cyclists. Residents and de- 
livery vehicles are issued with special 
permits. 

All other traffic is banned. Outside 
offenders are fined up to 200 francs on 
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Three for the road 

* > • ■ - . 

Taking the middle way: a Stuttgart engiheer unveils an unusual thrae-seater car to (hi 
Association of German Engineers Congress in Nuremberg. The idea is that by cutting 

?nlur» t J fM *"£■ PUtt,nfl thfl driV8r ln the ™ dd «8. the risk of 
injury from side-on smashes can be greatly diminished. (Photo: dpi) 


, Residen . ts ^regard. the 10.15am. have fallen from 43.000 to 
rules may lose their permits. 11 , 000 . ' 

The change has been startling. Traffic The overall volume of city-centre 
outside Be Sanson city centre is much the rush-hour traffic is down about 45 per 

same as before, but through traffic in cent. Twenty-five per cent of through 

the city centre is down from 40 to 18 traffic has taken an alternative route, the 

|,er cent - remainder drives through the city out- 

Through traffic is down, access traffic siJ e permit hours, 
is up. Pedestrian precincts have been ex- Public transport has benefited. The 
tended. Pedestrian traffic is up, retailers number of passengers carried is up 15.4 

report higher turnover, and traffic noise per cent. Bus mileage is up IKS per 

and exhaust fumes ore down. . ( cent. Fare revenue- is up 20.5 per cent. 

The authorities are satisfied with Hie Residents can breathe again. The ni- 
results. Revitalisation of the city centre trous oxide and carbon monoxide counts 

has been accomplished for all social are down. So is the number of traffic 

groups, improving access, quality of life accidents, 

and urban mobility as a whole.” 

r . . . The London borough of Kensington 

ompared with traffic restrictions in and Chelsea is a densely populated inner 
Singapore, Besan?on s measures are fairly suburb witli 327 inhabitants per hectare 
modest. In the rush hour access to the and 200,000 residents to keep liappy.lt 

uiy " , !! re . an 1 d mner suburbs of Singa- has set aside 24,000 roadside parking 

pore is limited to licence-holders. bays for 27,000 permit- holders. Permit! 

Licences cost DM80 a month, parking are issued ,0 residents on application a! 

costs as much again. In return for these 90 pfennigs a day or DM 140 a year. 

h C “ llreS T ins J T ,muteis Bonn does not propose to cjpiulfc 
„ P ark - and - rlJe , public, on residents' parking problems, Tte 
transport system that comes much cltea- only charge will bo a small fee for the 

’ . _ permit, says Herr Neusllss of the Hoys- 

Traffic restrictions in Singapore have * n 8 Ministry. 

proved strikingly effective. Commuters , ■ • ■ . fc 

driving to the city between 7 30 and , LocaI author,t y officials from MuniA 

have studied the London permit system 
and set down their findings: 

*s cause deaths “Restricted parking zones were found | 

to be used by permit-holders orily. Ts- 
1 • p .. . . fiic was' low to ‘moderate. - The 1 ‘systent 

WIV CIIIgI . seems to have gained acceptance, 11 ,! 

It has substantially reduced ‘W®* 

motor vehicles involved in accidents noise and nuisance in, residential. ap»*- ; 

were mechanically sound. or that limits Licence-holders no longer have ,ra^ 

of technical perfection had been reach* difficulty in finding somewhere near 

ed - , home .. ,to- park- Even , tjie aiitpmobilc 

The Road Safety Council was relyirii fi 1 ? 8 have abaildoned ‘wi ial - 

on appeals and campaigns to reduce ac- are convinced = the system,#? 

cident figures further. Education was the 5 

right way, Herr Schork said, even though The motoring lobby -has yet- to c# 
West Germany liad one of the 1 ' worst nient officially on Bonn's .pitas for i* 

road safety records in the Common Rents' permits, ; butiADACyfthe* 

Market. ‘ nich-based automobile' lassooiotioiV; 15 . 

Asked how many road 'deaths this t ^ e .P, roblem ‘ ;! i 

"right way” failed to prevent every year , . In P rll ? 6l P le irfe "lri, ftwR* ; 
lie said the question could mot be put in doing ^roetliirig foi'rfe'sidehtsin. dense* : 
this form; Road discipline only .improved ,Iy*populated city-centre areaS,”" a' sp* j 
temporarily when penalties were impos- kesman sa ys- “Biit it rfiu'st be'iwW 
cd, as in the United States. asd.i- ' 

■■ (Mflnohner Merkur, 23 Octpbpr 1978 ) ’ ‘ ; <p .29 jpot.ohetl » ! 


C ars may improve in mechanical per- 
formance but motorists remain 
human, Road Safety Council chairman 
Gerhard Schork said at the beginning of 
a campaign organised with the Bavarian 
region of TOV, the agency that super- 
vises roadworthiness tests. 

Technical defects accounted for a 
mere three per cent of . road accidents, 
he said, whereas human failure was , to 
blame nine times out of ten. 

These figures did not necessarily 
mean that all but a tiny percentage of 


Drivers not cars cause deaths 
~ road safely chief 


motor vehicles involved in accidents 
were mechanically sound. or that limits 
of technical perfection had been reach* 
cd. . . . 

The Road Safety Council was relying 
on appeals and campaigns to reduce ac- 
cident figures further. Education was the 
right way, Herr Schork said, even though 
West Germany liad one of .the worst 


Toothbrush wall 
attachment complete with 
hygienic atomizer 

• Blo-set protects your toothbrush 
from bacteria and fungus 

• Bkh$et helps to keep Infectious • 
"diseases, sore throats qnd colds 
at bay 

• Bio-set; up-to-the-minute iooth 

care. . . ' 
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The ideal toothpaste tube 
wall attachment - a flick 
of the wrist to dispense 

• Creme-matic does the squeezing 

• Creme-matic cuts consumption 
(by up to ten per cent) 

• Creme-matic. hygienic and clean. 
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hans-gOnther bausch 

Westerwaldstrafte 44-46 • D-6250 Umburg/Lahn 
West Germany • Phone: 0 64 31 / 2 50 34 


Rolan d Clomp 

Precision-Diamond Tools. : 

for the Watch Industry and the Jewellery Trade 
D-7530 Pforzheim/Germany • P. O. Bon 624 
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We resharpen and repair ail \ prompt- precise ~ 
industrial diamond-tools. J careful 


Band 

Saw 


All steel vices 


«i<in |'ao speeds 
3ft] i pm - l.lOm/inifi 
lZSOrpm - eoOoVnun 
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MOiM I?5t v.,ih AC motor ?30V;D3?fcW 
f.V.dol I ’CO ftilfi iftilling nuciuiie flwr 



75-100-125 
-150- 175 mm 
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WALTER BLOMBACH & CO. 

Machine and Tool Factory 

D-5630 Remscheid-Luettrlnghauaen (Germany) 
Tel.: 0 21 91/5 30 81-2 ■ Telex: 8 51 3 404 wbc 


water hoses 
fittings 

protective clothing 



Rheinlsche Gummi Gesellschaft 
W. Ktotz & Co. 

Bergstrasse 13 ■ D-4020 Mettmann/Rhld. 
Phone (02104) 2 70 31 • Telex 08 581 217 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Baumhuter 


Well-groomed 

people 

change 

their 

underwear 

daily 


but nol their brand - they 
rely on Baumhuter Under- 
wear that always cuts a 
good figure. On each and 
every figure. Fits like a 
second skin. Hugs the fig- 
ure and is good for the skin. 
All day and everyday. Small 
wonder that more and more 
people are changing to 
Baumhiiter. 

Baumhiiter - only your own 
skin is a better fit 


P. BAUMHUTER GMBH 

D-4840 Rheda-Wiedenbruck 
Freigerichtstrasse 10 - P. O. Box 160 
Phone 0 52 42 / 50 36 - 50 39 - Telex 09 3 1 148 
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tractor ploughs 

also used tractor^ and combine harvesters 
our range of ploughs includes 
medium and heavy models 
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WILH. BUCHMUHLEM KG 

, ■ ; I • : ■ . . 

P. O. Box 300629 ' ! : 1 

D-4020 Mettmann . 

Telex: 08581 192 . , ; . 

WestGermanyi, ; / ' 
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is festival 

§Jf J ; # • of premieres 



g einhard HanfFs latest film, Messer 
im Kopf (Knife in the head) is the ; 
fcilc of a microbiologist, Hoffmann, 
played by Bruno "Gta&'wlto goes to a • 
youth centre to fetch his wife, vyho, 1 
itorks. there* . .... “ 

When he. arrives, lie finds the. place 
swarming with police, who. believe ihe 
centre to be the^bnSe of “Communist, 1 
find possibly* cveii 6f terrorist, activities. 
Hoffmann is only interested in his wife 
find . tries itt> -force his ,wuy through llie. 
police ranks; ApoJifccmjm shqols him in 
|lic head, almost killing btab . 
i H6ffiiiann k s life Is saved in a neurologi- 
cal in tensive care unit, where he slowly 
regains', this lost capacities and his 
tfa magetl : I inguislic and word-formation 
Centres are , repaired. A farge and excel- 
lent part of the film is devoted to this 
recovery. 

■ But the police now believe Hoffmann 
to be a terrorist and hound him cruelly • • 
even while he is in hospital. Hoffmann's 
pife and her political' friends rfcgard his 
case as excellent material' for* agitation) 1 ' 
Hoffmann, op.lhe.gthcr hand,, just 
pants to know what really happened. He ; 
cannot reinenibef. The policeman claims 
that Hoffmann tittucked him with a 
knife. 

• Hoffmann does not know the truth. 

He fights against weakness, when lie 
feels left alone, when neither his wife, 
his friends -nor his opponents, the 
police, see , any point in pursuing the 
tjose. , , . , 1 ' ; 

• He goes to see the policeman . In his 
flat and forces. him to confess that- he 


T fils ' yea* Doiiaueschingen musi, 
festival, ended with four world w* 


' . X festival ended with (our world 
. •..-mjeres, three commissioned fe-StldwMj 
funk Baden-Baden. ' '[ ' | 

The festival of contemporary musjj 
. ,!;^icji ;il has ( been presenting jn<#ri 
composers, many of whom have sinj 
become widely recognised, with is forum 1 
since 1921, has this year continued its 
trend of moving out of the experiment 
phase. . ; 

All that remains of previous eirpcri-; 
mental, festivals is . the use of modem 
technology. The tendency by which 
composers, tried to make names by pic- 
senting ■ unusual and even provocaiiW 

Swrohlng to the truth: Angela Wlnkhr and Bruno Q.nz lh R.InhardHauff./lfMBWm . ■ „ i , 

Kopf, whlofi won the International Critics' Prize in Paris. (Photo: FUmv M laid«rAutp«n) f ?!■ 0 ?® people who at-: 

; , , . , ; ; . .. . . -T : = -■ - . *,r tended tlie three-day festival were amplij 

shot out of fear. He manages to reenact; i This is a pity, because HfiuffY impe-. ? testimony , to continuing interest! 
the scene, this time the other way. us is impressive and his talent ’is W-* ' SUllwest , fu, \ k * co-organisers with the 
round. Now Hoffmann is holding a gun si derate; wit hip (he frapiewprk of the - Donauesehingen Friends, of Music, uw 
to the policeman's head. At tills point ough (bui perhaps too clean and' highly k } at one tin,c toying with the Idea of 
the film fades out. . . . polished)- genie .of • (he German- tlufllw, r % , • ** festival but the success 1 

H» U ff superbly maintains the style olj Oniy Hauff kbows’ «*t,ht WO 

W ien lie told Parisian miimnlicta Ihnf 1 ... _ 1 




Hauff superbly maintains the style of] 
a laconic but - thorough report throug- 
hout, with Bruno Ganz giving one of his! 
finest performances as the hunted man: 
;Yet, the probable intention of Hauff and 
screenplay writer Schneider is not real- ; 
i$ed: 16 tell the story of an innocent in- 
tellectual suddenly taken for a terrorist. 1 

n The Hindi: for an innocent man who 
has .been nude. a victim by a police lie 
has loud' been the subject of interna- 
tional reality- and international cinema. 
The police, represented by three nasty 
cops, arc portrayed unsympathetically 
but iiol particularly realistically. 

Social -criticism is submerged in the 
familiar thriller genre and the political 
argument seems superimposed. This 
could just as easily be the story of q 
man wrongfully accused of being q 
member of an ordinary gang of crimin- 
als. j 


Wbcn lus told Parfsian journalists that, was centred on the composition 7W 
he ft W was a inetaphor-. J- ntf'dOuhf 'he 11 (,£ u d’Annor m by 32-year-old Into 
! he . s . ,tua U™ °f Giu^PPe Sinopoli. inopoli, Whi'ni 


*7.v;:;r . 7‘ •"*' Giuseppe Sinopoli. Sinopoli, feh6 w i 

J" S? -fW-' eiyeii a prhfcssorship in Venire at lb' 
Sre l G , y ?° day - H . ,s P “ f,s ? n ; he of 26. paid tribute in this woik to 

i ?!*i quite convinced hat the- 'conductor Bruno Modems, rid 

i P :, P - are ’ »h°t_by the > police , advised; him to reintroduce melody into 
In tins country “every day." * ■ 'modem classical nuisid. | 

An underground: sequence! in the film . ’j' -The -SUdwestfunk Symphony Orthes- 
is the only indication tha( the action ..tea, conducted by Enipst Bour, with 
lakes place in Munich. Otherwise the '' ' Siegfried' Palin as cello soloist, presented 


film has no specific locale and is played 
out in a countiy we can never Identify 
exactly. 

1 This did not bother Parisian film. cri- 
tics. They awarded Hauff the Interna- 
tional Critics’ Prize and 77 French 
Journalists awarded him Paris television's 
Golden Aerial prize. . . ... 

Christian Ferbet 

\ (Die Weir. 14 October 1978) 


Siegfried* Palin as cello soloist, presented 
a world premiere which delighted the 
audience of over a thousand. 

For tlie world premiere of Vectors by 
. the 30-year-old Briton James Ingrain, 
the 18 instrumentalists had to arrange 
themselves in a pattern of equilateral 
triangles. This work of indeterminate 
length was composed in the house oi 
Karl.-Heinz: Stockhausen and is generally 

Continued on page 11 



HP lie Hamburg State - Opera ' recently 
jJ- performed tlie opera Lb Grand A/a- 
cubK by Gytirgy Ligeti,’ a Hungarian 
bom in Rumania in 1923 who now lives 
in Hamburg. ‘ ■ 

The work, first pfcrforirieil In ‘Stock- 
holm six months ago,' was' originally 
meant to be an anti-opera but .ended, up . ; 
as an anti-anti-opera, that is^an^opera.' ■ . 
tigeti has moved away from tbe rigid. , ’ 
Schematism pf qvant-garde 1 experimepta-' 
fion and introduced new arid uriortho- : 
dox elements of serisuous'ness into niod- 
em opera: The German premiere was an 
Impressive demonstration of the power 
find durability of this work. 

Ligeti spent many years looking for a 
libretto before he came across The. Bal- . 
lad of the Great Macabre by Flemish • 
author Michael de Gheldcrode. This : 
work Is absurd theatre. Ligeti was inte- 
rested in the "comic-like, cartoon-like 
find grotesque aspects" of this work and, 
together with Michael Meschke, director 
(jf the Stockholm puppet theatre, re- 
wrote It as ap opera text; ; * . . 

' T1,e c^lWal figure is the Inysterious 
Necrolsar (Emperor of the Dead) who, 
with his hour-glass and scythe, ;the pttri* *;‘ 
butes of death, suddenly appears In ^ 
Breughelland and says he is griihg- tb ' ■ 
bring about the end of the world, ^He 
(hen drinks so much that he is 'Incap- ' 
able of action at thedecisivomidnightfeiur. *'• 
i In Its various episodes this is an 
Uncommonly Imaginative , lively and ori- 


•5 M £T 

•j 


iti s antropei^a is impressive 
move into Uhortiiodox 


pnal plot and Ligeti’s composition is up' 
to the same standard. The multiplicity > 
of the stylistic and musical elements he- 
uses ,is ,suqli ' tlrat It . cannot be catego-. 
ris'ed. Ligdti is first and foremost Ligeti,: 
though he does not hesitate to" use ele- 
ments from various musical styles and 
epochs. These range from the instru- 
mental introduction for cor horns In- 
spired by Monteverdi’s trumpet fanfares 
(in tjie first. actX to bicycle bells (in the 
secohd- actVto the use Of traditional mu- 
sical forms, such as the pa&sacaglia, . 
which he uses in a completely new way. 
Despite these borrowings, the effect is 
highly individual and characteristic'. 

The danger in directing such an 
ebullient work is of the director failing 
to cope. This does not happen in Ham- 
burg. Gilbert Deflo and stage^ designer 
Ekkehard GrQblcr chose the comparati- 
vely; strict method of artificial clowning. 
All four .acts, take place inside. 1 & circus 
1 lent which Was easily changed (retween - 
scepcs by .moving boxes. Lamps around 
the stage and. the entrant# to ‘ the fait 0 
ein phbsised the illusory aspect; Gldwns 
played walk-on parts, did the scene- 
changes and acted as stage musicians. 


morthodox ; , ; , 

1 The costumes and masks' 1 bf‘ thfi mai^ -' 1 ' 
characters are almost groleSqUei' Deborah I-: 
Browne plays Mescal ina witlj-yplyptuous .-j. 
curves that look likely to burst 
through her tight leotard. HHdegard 
Uhnnacher, with her fine coloratura so- 
prano, plays the ' head ' of the secret 
police, and Kevin Smith, counter-tenor, 
is the infantile prince Go-go. 

Ude Kredow plays the part of court 
. astrologer, Astradamor, who is domi- 
nated by his wife Mescalina. Peter Haage 
•• plays the inveterate boozer Draught 
Pete. Dieter Weller, as Necrotsar.Wd 
* pot come across , strongly atid vocally 
Failed to use all the .possibilities of the''- 
part. -.*■ •- : *..:■ 

This was the only, (but ,;faf from , 
unimportant) weak lipk in ; , a' perf6f- * 


■nance which showed that cqntempcS?% 
opera, so often pronounced'ljfead, hi 
. life in It yet. i ' 


•, Edgar Howarth, who conduct^llfe 
Stockholm premiere, ensured^tlfifethl! 
jlnusical side passed off smoothly, fhe 
■ audience reaction was mixed, with boos 
and cheers battling it out. 

Gerhart Asche 

(firemer Nach rich ten, 17 October 19^8) 



Anti-anti-opera that . ended up 
opera: Dieter Wellar and , D 
Browne In the Hamburg Sttte I 
production of Ligeti'* Lb Grand M 

' (photo! FrU«‘Pj 
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rpi he } motto of- this > year’s Frankfurt- 
li Book Fair Was- Thfi Child : dndl the 
Book, and the-niainf themes -ivere thfi 1 
problems of foreign children In ‘West 
Germany and the Third Worldi in chil- 
dren’s ibdoksi ’* ‘ i-’-i • !■’ ■ ! .u. 

A tWo-day- seminar! dealt With “the 1 
children* of foreign.' workers ■ andtheir'li-* 
lerature,-?' discussing 'statistics whichl are 
going to >hnve< an important* effect-on 1 the 
ebuntr/s sofcial stru'cturei in i 19*76 there 
were -'838,000 foreign children ih» Wesh 
Germany; In' '19751 forty-two per cent of 1 
babies born ill Frankfurt were the' chil- 1 


described objectively diiti without 'distort 
tfoh. *" - '' -• 

Also on show Werfei bdbks' in Whifch’ 
cliches ' and ' prejudices' -were passed 'bn 
artd not only >16 .children arid, young 
people. The organisers of the oxhibitioh 
had- gone through > catalogues, :blblip- 
grapiues and’ publish ersM is ts and found 
about 900 boqks dealing with the Third 
World. Vt ;, ;i 1 j Lia. iu.t 

'.Thus .a connection was established be- 
tween this, year's :th?me. The Book and 
The Child,. and’.L&tinfAni^rica,- the the-i 


babies born 111 Frankfurt were the 1 chil- 1 me. in, 1976. : .wqs qgrejSffl .firstly, eljil- 
dren ’ of foreign- workers. Thfi • figure : for dren , arc, q suppressed mjnqnty iri our 
thfe bodntry' as! a whole ; is 20 1 per cent sqeipty;, secpi)dly r tl|qt c^ndrep jiave a 

ahd increasing; * - ' • \U- <• n rjglit jo read , bopf^s ; suitable for tliefqi 

• These figures arfe significant- enough; and thirdly, that children have a righto 


but whfit is even!’ moire 'so 1 is that 1 only a the truth, ... 
Ihfrd' of- foreign .childrbri 'havt'; the Fair director Pi 
chance of taking the elementary school- exhibition on tb 
kitingi certificate. '■■■■> .= .>• • World in , cliildi 

! An 'important conclusion" reached- at something about 1 
the seminar was that something hoi to 
be done about these children^ alien.it ion '- llo 
m their own Culture before , hey can 
bC' integrated' irtto" German ■ society,- In- hils V LtSrk ill 

legration must not mean the deslruction 
of'the children’s own cultural identity. 1 . / p ' 

The exhibition on the Third World in spectacle ' 
children’s books was just as important as , ‘ ' ... 

the. seminar. It drew attention to > chil- . !)v . 'f a! 

ilrcn’s books in which peoples, societies . 0 l ^ a m . 

and conditions in the Third World-nra 

“ a*. gj f ] ca j| et | ^ al 

Cbntunued from page lb '* that «she had tnst 

considered tli^ 'vehicle"SiF^ r, ffil catalyst wdre'dWady swol 
of that composer's theoretical work; “Of course wc 

Herbert Henck gave the .first perfor- tried to cheer hei 
mance of Music for Piano and Orqhestra her around our < 

by Ulrich Stanza Stanz, 32, was born in off to have her f 

Bavaria and taught for. a while in Zurich over the public a< 
and Munich. He now lives and, works as “These efforts 
a freelance pomposer.in Donfiuesptyngen Fair officials reft 
and idesi;ribef hiinsqlf .aji, "ordinary,, aye- grounds; that an) 

rage person.”, . .. „. and tell such a s 

,The .(SUdwetifunk ,Prcjie$.tra played Uiat na-one wou 
the. world premiere; qf ifdanfred. Trojan’s, announcements ( 
second symphony, jtlius rpunding. off .the system. If somet 

extraordinaiy ; total of i-tf'n Rremieres . at bomb scare- tool 

lh)>- year’s- festival. : i;Vli ; -j., take any notice." 

j , Christei Burgmann .. ; !i 
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the truth, ..... .. ( , 

M Fair director Pct,of. , Wcldliuus' suid Ike 
exhibition op: the , image of, tne Third 
World in | children’s hooks a)sq. sgid 
something about, pyr own siiyatiort.. , , 

. These arc . undoubtedly , .important 
words. Incomprehensible, jiowcvcr, fliid 
not .only for .children, , was llcrr \Veid- 
haas’s remark iliut this was "u fairly 
comprehensive programme with critical 
intentions, but ceitaiiily iid children's 
spectacle." 1 

II certainly was not easy for children. 
A “official” information sheet prodlccd 
by pupils aged from IS to 17 told the 
following tale; “A fair inspector brought 
a girl called Kalja to us and explained 
that she had tnst her father Katja’s eyes 
wtffc’dWady -swollen W(fh : crying.' 1 ' • ” 

“Of course we looked after her and 
tried to cheer her up a little. We walked 
her around our office. Two of us went 
off to have her father’s name called out 
over the public address system. 

“These efforts were a complete failure. 
Fair officials refused the request on the 
grounds; that anyone could come along 
and tell such a story. This would mean 
that na-one would pay attention to the 
announcements over the public address 
system, if something serious such as a 
bomb scare took place, .ho one would 

take any notice." _ ... ’ .■ 

. Rudy Bergnmn 

| ( . (Stu^lgarter Nachtlfhun, , 23 October; 1978), 
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Rolf Kqller, president of th# German Book Trade, congratulates Swedish writer Astrld 
Liridgren on bejng awarded the association'* Peace Prfza for her children's, books, 
which havo been translated Into 40 languages. 1 l . 1 ‘ • ii'iiuin: jpa) 

" i . • t- I >i , | i -|j ■ >. ,< ; . • , , ! - ■ 1 - ' • . ’ ■ ■ . -ii" 

Swedish child-chamier gets 
book trade’s Peace Prize 

O n 22 | OctobL , r the Peace Prize of the been .awarded the highest distinction the 
German Book Trade was awiirded to German Book Trade can confer.” 

Swedish ehildrenV book writer Astrid' The statutes of the Peace Prize Foun- 
Lindgren in the Frankfurt Paulskirclic, a dation say thaL "the Foundation serves 


highly appropriate award in the year in 
whidh The Child and the Book is the 
motto of the Frankfurt Book Fair. 

Aslrid Lindgren’s books havo been 
Inin slated into 40 languages and are read 
by children all over the world. 

The prize committee gave us its re- 
asons for choosing Astrid Lindgren that 
her work was “exemplary for all those 
who throughout ilie world give ciiiidrciit 
the giB of imagination and strengthen 
their hope in life." 

“Arousing children’s curiousity and 
making- tliem critical of big words ans 
slogans is just as important as the task 
of making them less afraid of the future. 
Astrid Lindgren's. work is not a retreat 
from reality, a call to shrink back into a 
dream. world. She. docs not present her. 
readers with ap intaqt world but with a 
world in which we . can laugh and. cry,, 
dream and also live. 

“Her books convey love and warmth, 
they cfjarni and enchant.’ She is an aut- 
horess - wljo gfently but surely teaefies. 
tolerance, fairness, understanding amj re T j 
sponsibilil’y and this. Is. why she ^as, 


i = = : i bdginning of thfi fair shows Ihat belles^- ing, I 

• i > ! > Idttres top the* list With 1 9*171 titles or story, 

• 1 * (235 {ier tent of'the market)! Works oril Hearl 
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been .awarded the highest di^tinclion tire 
German Book Trade can confer." 

The statutes of the Peace Prize Foun- 
dation say thaL “the Foundation serves 
peace, humanity and understanding be- 
tween peoples." No author has done as 
much in this arc a as As t rid Lindgren, al- 
though none of her books deals with 
current political themes. Astrid Lindgren 
does not write about intcriialioiiat un- 
derstanding, she tells children stories 
about children. There are no skyscrapers, 
cars or supemiaikcts in her stories. She 
dues nut need iheni. 

“Children today see films, listen -to 
the radio, watch TV, read comics — all 
this is certainly amusing and appeals to 
the imagination, but it is all superficial," 
she su)s. “A child left alone with his 
book creates somewhere deep in his soul 
his own pictures, which surpass all 
others" 

Astrid Lindgren started writing books 
in 1944 at the age of 37 when she was 
confined to bed after injuring her foot. 
She 'wrote down her own experiences as 
a child on a farm in south Sweden and 
stories [from her parents 1 childhood. She 
also included observations of . her own 
children. . . . ' . 

Stockholm publishers Raben and Sjpr- 
gren sent back her first manuscript, (lie 
very unusual 'Stories of Pippi Longstoik- 
ing, by return of post. Wheri her second, 
storyj Brilt: Mari: Says i What r is on Her- 
Hearty won a 1 prize ■ in the same public 
heris competition, they accepted Pippi. 
it was a world bestseller. 

■ Pipt Langsthtmpf - was published by \ 
Friedrich Oetinacr, Hamburk in 1949,1 
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MEDICINE 


‘Magic’ remedies should be 
studied- researcher 




W estern drug manufacturers inun- 
date the Third World with bil- 
lions of tablets a year. Antibiotics and 
psychopharmaceutkals reach even the 
remotest corners of Africa. Asia and 
South America. 

Poor Asians, Africans in the remote 
bush and primitive South American In- 
dians obediently take while powders and 
pills of many colours. 

But dp they gel well? Often enough 
the answer is no, despite the advances of 
science. 

Wutf Schicfcrihdvel of the Max 
Planck Ethology Institute in Secwiesen, 
Bavaria, a research establishment set up 
by Konrad Lorenz and specialising in 
behavioural science, decided to .find out 
why. 

He spent four years among the Stone 
Age tribesmen of New Guinea, studying 
their behaviour towards sickness and 
death and their traditional medicine. 

Hack in Germany, lie warns Western 
doctors not to overdo the academic arro- 
gance with which they deride native 
magic and belief in demons. 

What Western doctors overlook, lie 
wvs. is that primitive tribesmen know 
their natural environment and incorpo- 
rate this knowledge with magical ele- 
ments in their treatment of the sick. 

Traditional medicine is scientifically 
based on a thorough grounding in medi- 
cinal herbs, some of which are extreme- 
ly effective. 

In many cases this is common know- 
ledge. Even children often know which 
the individual plants are and what com- 
plaints they help to cure, says Sohie- 
fcnhtivel. , ■ 

Most herbal remedies are tuken for re- 
curring complaints, such 'as stomach and 
intestinal illness, colds and fever, skin 
diseases and wounds. 

There is also a range of "women's 
plants,” used in treatment of women’s 
diseases, for contraception or abortion, 
during pregnancy and childbirth, and in 
child care. 


A number of plants are also used in 
magic rites and reputed to have magic 
powers. Some rely on magic for their ef- 
fect, others also have a medicinal effect. 

Modern medicine has frequently bene- 
fited from its traditional counterpart. 
Many drugs have resulted from pharma- 
cological analysis of medicinal herbs - 
quinine and strycluiine are examples. 

This is not the only way in which.. 
Western medicine can leant from tradi- 
tion, Schiefenhftvel says. 

Doctors urgently need to learn more 
about the view of the body, sickness and 
treatment on which the medical customs 
of aliep cultures arc based. 

.“They will then realise that these cul- 
tures, must not be indiscriminately in- 
undated with Western medicine,” he 
says. 

Primitive peoples ’ 1 requirements are 
bused on an entirely different relation- 
ship with sickness and death. Pain, in- 
juries and the minor illnesses that form 
part of life from birth on arc willingly 
accepted. 

Serious illnesses are regarded with fear 
and anxiety and invariably felt to be the 
work of supernatural forces. And magic 
can only be combated by more powerful 
magic. 

Magic as a therapy owes its success lo 
I lie psychological effect. A striking ex- 
ample of the technique is extraction 

magic . 1 ..... 

A lcoholics are usually acknowledged 
by their GP to be genuinely ill, but 
the doctor frequently recommends the 
wrong therapy. 

Many general practitioners knew too 
little about alcoholism and this urgently 
needed remedying. North Rliine-West- 
phalinn Health Minister Fricdhelm 
Farthnuinn said in Diisscldorf on IS Oc- 
tober. 

He was commenting on a study of the 
causes and effects of alcoholism by Co- 
logne University sociologists based on 
the records of 258 patients at a hospital 
in Diiren, near Aachen. 

Professor Erwin K. Scheuch. or Co- 
logne University’s applied social research 
department, and Helmut K 6 ster and 
Professor Frank Matakas, of Diiren. 
Hospital, conclude that advice and ther- 


The medicine man sits alongside the 
patient and bites a specific part of the 
body to suck out the cause of the ill- • 
ness. He then produces, by sleight of 
hand, a stone or piece of bark which he 
claims was the cause of the complaint. 

In this way the patient can see for 
himself that the treatment has been suc- 
cessful. There is more to such treatment 
than mumbo-jumbo, Schiefenhdvel says,, 
and Western medicine should not dis- 
miss it so contemptuously. 

Traditional medicine uses bark to treat 
wounds, for instance. Bark is available 
almost everywhere, is sterile and easily 
replaced. It also contains substances 
which speed recovery. So why go to the 
trouble and expense of importing gauze, 
lint and cotton bandages? 

The gap between scientific and tradi- 
tional medicine is particularly apparent 
over pregnancy and childbirth.. 

Childbirth in the West is often seen 
as a kind of illness and invariably takes' 
place in the alien, impersonal and upset- 
ting atmosphere of hospital maternity 
wards. ' ' ' 

Tribesmen in New Guinea regard 
childbirth as something natural. Even in 
rain women give birth in the- open, 
helped, consoled and advised by their 
mothers ahd mothers-in-law. 

The study of traditional medicine 
prompts comparison between .primitive, 
original life and Hie technology of civili-, 
sation. 

“When we look across cultural bar- 
riers wo should bear in mind that we are 
looking back into our own history,” 
SchiefeiilicJvel says. 

For more than 99 per cent of his time 
on earth man has lived like the so-called 
Sloue Age primitives of New Guinea. 

Peter GiHliofer 

fl'MiikriirUT KmiJ.sclimi, 2J October 1978) 


Doctors told: 
learn about 
alcoholism 

apy for alcoholics is often too little too 
late. 

One doctor in three consulted by al- 
coholics was either unable or unwilling 
to prescribe therapy. 

Where therapy was tried in the 258 
case histories under review it' consisted 
in every other case of a course of drugs. 

The result was often reliance on sleeping 
pills instead, or tranquillisers, especially 
distraneurin, a drug which seemed parti- 
cularly popular with GPs. 

Only in 15 per cent of cases were pa- 


Leave ears 
alone says 
specialist , 

P icks tipped in cotton wool are un- 
necessary and pointless as a meaiu 
of cleaning wax-filled ears, says Pitfe* 
sor Dietrich Plester of the ear, nose.and 
throat . clinic at Tubingen Universih 
Hospital. : . 

They merely push wax even deeper 
and are likely to cause inflammation and 
injury. The ear, he said at a- refresh, 
course on ear surgery, has a perfect!) 
satisfactory self-cleansing mechanism. 

There was.no way or curing deafness 
caused by, noise and not the slightest 
prospect, of therapy, he noted. Damage 
to. the, inner ear caused by noise was ir- 
reparable. 

Noise did not affect hearing until a 
fairly high level was reached, but deal- 
ness as a result of noise exposure headed 
the list of occupational hazards. 

Five per cent of people in the Federal 
Republic of Germany suffer from acult 
loss of hearing. 

Professor Plester is not oplimislir 
about the much- vaunted implantation of 
electrodes in the inner ear as a means ol 
improving hearing. 

There were physiological reasons why 
the technique was unlikely to prove suc- 
cessful, he said. Electric impulses could 
only convey rhythm and noise values to 
someone totally deaf. 

Any patient with even a vestige of na- 
tural hearing can hear “a thousand limes 
better” than he was likely to do with the 
aid of electrodes. 

Hearing aids had to be adapted to suit 
individuals. They often were not. with 
Continued on page 13 

tients recommended to try special cli- 
nics or courses of treatment. Only one 
per cent of alcoholics who sought assis- 
tance from their doctor were advised to 
fry psychotherapy. 

Herr Farthmann said doctors were se- 
riously wrong'in their treatment of alco- 
holics. Doctors, psychologists and social 
Workers were to be provided with more 
detailed information' and further educa- 
tion courses would be held. 

This was urgently needed because llie 
incidence of acoholism was increasing 
alarmingly. Over the past decade the 
number of alcoholics admitted to hospi- 
tals in North Rhine-Westplialia for 
treatment had increased by 250 per cent 
In emergency clinics remissions had 
increased by 42 percent in, a year.. 

Karlegon Halbiich 

. (Ktilner Stadt-Anzelgcr, 19 October. I? 7 * 



The Deutsche VVelle is ceiebraiing its 25th anniversary. It began,;', 
broadcasting regular programmes on short, wave in 1953 and* 1 
since then has become the much-respected voice of the Federal . \ 
Republic of Germany., It broadcasts daily programmes in.34 lanr ..' 
guages containing information on ; the most important events 1 all ■ 
over the 1 world and conveys an impression ;iof life in Germany to':. j. 
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Argument still rages over 
future of education 


T he -arguments over the educational 
system have long since spread from 
educational policymakers to parents 
worried about giving their children the 
right education or training and business- 
men apd tradesmen asking how commcr- 
ce ls in the long run to be provided with 
qualified workers. 

While Education Ministers warn 
against the temptation of university edu- 
cation, predicting a glut of graduates, 
leading to lower incomes, .others hold 
that universities should open their doors 
as wide as possible lo ensure equality of 
opportunity and because there arc far 
loo few academics. The world, they say, 
is becoming increasingly complicated 
and the more a person knows the heller 
he can cope. 

The controversies arc clearly reflected 
in statistics which, on the one hand, 
show youth unemployment atul an ex- 
cessive number of graduates, while, on 
the other, show that many businesses 
are desperate for qualified staff,- fre- 
quently having to seek them abroad. 

Vocational expert Hegelheimer of Bie- 
lefeld says that every fifth foreign work- 
er is skilled and thus holds a job which, 
given better training, could be filled by a 
German. 

Euphoria has turned into despair al- 
though it is only eight years since the 
government under Willy Brandt at- 
tempted lo gain stature by a number of 
educational policy moves. 

Things k-oL quite different nuw. 

Never before, says the invitation to 
the latest Villa llUgel discussion (held at 
the Krupp residence in Essen) organised 
by Stifterverband ftir die Deutsche Wis- 
sensehaft, has there been more distrust 
of Germany’s educational policy. 

Too many promised results of educa- 
tional reforms have failed to materialise. 


Educational policymakers react either 
with a tired sniile or a bitter protest of 
their innocence. It is hot their fault, 
(hey say, that there is a pupil or appren- 
tice surplus, nor is it their fault that the 
Economy is in the doldrums. And it can 
most assuredly not he blamed on educa- 
tional policy that technology' and stream- 
lining have removed many jobs, ami in- 
deed entire trades. 

Accusations ami rebuttals are part of 
the game, but they have little to do with 
reality, which is that academic degrees 
still enjoy enormous prestige even if 
they, do not lead to jobs in the chosen 
profession. 

Among the rcalilics is also civil ser- 
vice legislation with its rigid promotion 
system ami its absurd consequences. The 
number of years of education, especially 
at university,. can he decisive for careers, 
and a fraction of an overall grade can 
decide success or failure at the end of 
13 ot more years of schooling. 

Many of these shortcomings are famil- 
iar lo all ami no-one seriously denies 
them. But even so. policymakers are 
unable to bring about changes with the 
instruments available to them.The state 
remains the last hope in an effort lo un- 
tangle the mess. 

This realisation is not tanlainounl to 
resignation luit to awareness of realities, 
ami educational policymakers are skirt- 
ing lo discover these. 

It is limped that the Villa llii-vl di- 
eussion ■ will be a first step. T lie Krupp 
villa serves as a meeting place for leftists 
and non-let lists, theoreticians and practi- 
tioners. politicians and functionaries, all 
of whom will be called upon to think 
aloud about what is to become of the 
Hauptsehule (sehool which takes pupils 


Continued from page 12 

Die result that expensive items of 
equipment went unused. 

The hard of hearing could often still 
hear low-frequency background noise 
perfectly well,- so that amplification by 
hearing aids was felt to be intolerable. 

Deafness caused by deficiencies of the 
middle ear could be remedied by sur- 
gery. Professor Plester listed three com- 
plaints which, if untreated, would gra- 
dually destroy the middle ear. 

Because of the risk of. inflammation 
they were once extremely dangerous. At 
the first sign of compJicatipns .Surgery 
essential. t ’ 

But cures were now possible \Vlth the 
ai d of microsurgery, and surgery no lon- 
ger endangered hearing. ' 

The Ttlbin gen clinic has carried out 
more than 30,000 ' operations over the 
past 20 years. Surgery is currently per- 
formed on 2,000 patients a year from all 
over the world. . • 1 

H is one of the world's major centres 
°f ear surgery and research, and about 
1.000 specialists from .88, cpqnlries have 
visited the clinic in the past 
Oh e-week further education courses 
have been held yearly 1 since 1968. They 
include instruction in surgery apd are. at- 
tended, by 40 specialists from German- 
speaking countries. 1 

(P4 Welt, 12 Qotqber. 1978) 


to the ninth or tenth grade), what is to 
happen in in the universities, and what 
the position is of vocational training. 

People are aware that these questions 
are linked, although this docs not apply 
to the solutions. 

The fad (hat it frequently turns out 
that u drop-out suddenly shows unex- 
pected abilities in practical training, not 
only manual skills, blit intellectual abili- 
ties, while a university graduate proves a 
failure in practical work should trigger a 
rethinking. 

Are the / hiuptsclwlen too academical- 
ly orientated? And are the universities 
loo theoretical? Is the marking system 
wrong? 

The question is genuinely whether 
/ lauptSfhule graduates can compete with 
their Gymnasium (secondary school 
from which one cun enter university) 
counterparts. 

It is up lo the personnel departments 
of business and the civil service lo an- 
swer this question. 

But there are many oilier aspects in 
the discussion of I lie llauptschule. One 
is the integration of foreign children 
a problem still completely unsolved. 

As far as general educational policy is 
concerned, the question is huw to hand- 
le the viiudionalc training of Itaiipl^c- 
hule drop-outs; whether there should he 
such a thing as a drop-out. and whether 
access lo a career sin mid only be poss- 
ible through vocational training imd ap- 
prenticeships, provided jointly by llie 
school and business. 

This duals system has latterly been 
emphatically espoused by the Bonn go- 
vernment. But even so. there is scepti- 
cism. 


S ome German educationalists hold 
that cheating at school, done by al- 
most all students, is a typically German 
phenomenon. 

But a look at the regulations of for- 
eign edit can tional authorities shows that 
the problem is at least equally wide- 
spread abroad. 

Hardly any student is absolutely 
honest, and tests and studies show that 
lip to 95 per cent cheat. This practice 
becomes well established from the fifth 
grade. 

A recently study in the Rhineland-Pa- 
lulinate shows that cheating is so wides- 
pread that it can certainly not be taken 
us a sign of “moral depravity,” 

The study has also established that 
students do not cheat due to laziness, 
stupidity or on priciplc, but that their 
cheating is flexible and done according 
to need and situation. . : 

Of prime importance is the analysis 
by the student of his position at school 
(which he is usually able to assess very 
accurately), as, for instance, possible .con- 
sequences of a badly done examination, 
and the preparatory work done by the 
teacher, us well as the manner of grad- 
ing. 

Give a adequate chance to pass a writ- 
ten or oral examination on adequate pre- 
, paratiQn for it by the teacher, 60 per 
cent found the test "fail?. On the other 
hand, where a test was cons^red “un- 
fair" and i excessively difficult, 96 and 
92.5 per cept respeclively .clieatcd. , 


The equal opportunity ideology of the 
recent past held that all progress and 
promotion binged on the Gymnasium. 
urn! this ideology still lingers in civil 
service career prospects, personnel de- 
partments and in reality. 

The consequence is that more and 
more Gymnasium graduates try lo get 
apprenticeships, whether or not these 
arc “parking apprenticeships' 1 (an inte- 
rim step before university enrolment). 

Incidentally, university legislation 
promotes this. 

With such distortions as a backdrop, 
educational policy is faced with the 
question: how is the present system to 
react to the demands of practical ca- 
reers? 

There appears lo be n change of posi- 
tion in the offing on this point. 

While the dominant aspect up to now 
was free access to all educational institu- 
tions, the labour market is gradually for- 
cing policymakers lo review this. The 
theory Hint business must accept What 
the schools provide is losing its accep- 
tance. ; 

Educational planners who have recog- 
nised this development tire pointing lo 
the abyss of the future and saying that 
only when technicians and businessmen 
have clearly said what kind of workers 
they will need in the pus can action he 
taken. But this question remains unas- 
wereil, providing those who do nut act 
with an excuse. 

But realistic decisions ate perfectly 
feasible. Hi'cchsl chemical works psy- 
chologist and training expert Amtliaucr 
recently said rather off- handed ly that 
no-ouv U-ft school ready lo tackle an oc- 
cupation. 'fhus it would seem obvious 
II1.1I schooling should he finished more 
swiftly - both in the llaupMuilen and 
.it universities - and that M-lmoh. 
.Ifi'-.U pr. ptre- <! -ir •: f •' 1 

working life. 

But this would presuppose agreement 
on wli.il :i pupil should know on gradua- 
ting. 

Kl.ni’i-U. L'lmiejer 

/Ivitmm, 1J Oct.*l>vr 197S) 


Sneaking a 
look at 
cheaters 

According to l be study, certain cliches 
according to which the less talented 
cheat because they have to and the more 
"intelligent” ones because they are cle- 
ver enough to do so have to be revised. 

Most students cheat when . they con- 
sider themselves overtaxed. As a result, 
the less talented cheat .more often, al- 
though this is hard to prove statistically. 

When the riiore intelligent students 
consider themselves overtaxed, they also 
cheat - and in some instances even 
more than their less gifted counterparts. 

In his study Cheating at School, Dr. 
Harmut Chiisimunn of the Pedagogic 
University of the Rhinciaml-Pnlatinalc 
hns reviewed findings on cheating and 
the hypotheses derived from them. The 
study is based on representative spot 
checks of male and female seventh gra- 
ders and a control group. The total 
number of students involved was 249. 

Both student groups took cheating 
tests, once shortly before and once 
shortly after their reports; 1 
. The evaluation showed the exenl of 
examination 1 jitters ahd the “manifest 
fear” (expressed among other, things in 


accelerated heart beat, nervousness, in- 
somnia and inability to coiuerlrate) as 
well as disgruntle me lit with school in 
general. 

The data also covered (lie students 
tendencies to lie, (heir 10 and their atti- 
tudes towards parental upbringing. 

Analysis and interpretation showed 
that bad marks for homework and in re- 
ports trigger disenchantment with 
school and the fear of flunking as well 
as, paradoxically, the desire to appear 
honest, and that all this can be respons- 
ible for cheating. 

The desire of pupils to comport them- 
selves (or to appear to do so) as ex- 
pected proved one of llie major indica- . 
tors of tlie : J>robability of cheating. 

Generally, gir!s : are' slightly more 
honest than boys. At the age in question 
they are usually more intelligent than 
boy$.nnd learn more easily, thus being at 
un advantage : even .over unusual 
demands. 

Due to. their consistently good per- 
formance, | hey do not panic easily and 
are (lie re fore not tempted to cheat. 

The study also examined the effect of 
upbringing on cheating. Christ man n's 
hypothesis that students who consider 
their parents 1 strict cheat -less lifts ’not 
been confirmed. •' ■ 

The development of., * “conscience" 
that would lead to less, cheating scents 
to bee primarily due to .the father’s 
strictness, i . Or. Rennte L Mreschnr ' 

(Nord west ^eUupp,, 2 1 October : 1 97 8) 
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Prison study overturns views 
on typical jailbreakers 

A recen t Study on the causes and ■’ .1 »i / • •. 

motives of prison escapes, carried out IT.. 1 ■■ 

!" °P® n correction institution ■' ©fCRlCr n 

in North R June- Westphalia, disproves i: , -TT 


A recent Study on the causes and 
motives of prison escapes, carried on I 
in on open juvenile correction institution 
in North RJiinv- Westphalia, disproves 
some widely-held 'views About jailbreaks. 

The study makes it dear that escapers 
are usually Uie weaker of the juvenile 
delinquents and not bully-boys and 
hard-core criminals as frequently assum- 
ed. 

The study, by Dr Claus Hartmann* of 
the Criminological Institute of Cologne 

Bremen allows 
prisoners to 
finish training 

frankfurter Rundschau 

J ustice authorities in the city of Bre- 
men have introduced a scheme in 
wiiich released juvenile prisoners may 
apply to return to jail voluntarily to 
complete I Ride apprenticeships started 
wlnle inside. 

Most prisoners in juvenile correctional 
institutions serve terms of less than 
three years and have to discontinue ap- 
prenticeships started in prison. 

Now the juvenile prison Blockland in 
firemen will allow discharged inmates to 
return after release and get their qualifi- 
cation. 

The first applications for continued 
apprenticeship have been received. 

It lock land has seven vocational train- 
ing courses and two courses aimed nt 
passing Hauptschuh examinations. 

The youths can tarn to be painters 
bricklayers, carpenters, gardeners, steel- 
workers in the construction industry 
giirnge mechanics, or train in business 
administration. 

There is also a special boat-building c 
course. Apprenticeship usually lasts r 
three years and ends with a journey- 
man s examination or the equivalent in e 
business administration. c 

tra?e f ,hC l7 ° inmates ’ 50 are laming a ^ 

Experience shows that those who 1 
fiuish an apparenticeship usually have F 
httte trouble finding a job. while ‘others V 
haw a hard time. Word of this has gol c 
around among the prisoners and they 
are eager to team. s 

Before being apprenticed the prisoner u 
must undergo an aptitude test carried 0 
out by the master craftsman under 
whom he will work. 0 

Former inmates reluming voluntarily v 
fniist abide by prison regulations, arriv- 0 
mg in the morning and leaving in the 
lute afternoon. 

Where ex-inmules have no relatives to lt 
support them, the Social Welfare 
Department helps. m 

Blockland Warden Horst Isola cohsi- si 
tiers it best for ex -prisoners facing a cri- ec 
s s to return to the prisbn for a while if to 
they wish to.' GOnter Bcneke-Kracht to 

(rrankfurttr Kundschali, 18 October 1978) 


it... girls walk past very close to you 
and yet you may not talk to them. You 
may walk in the courtyard but you may 
not smoke ■. . . and all the time you 
know that a leap across the fence will 
give you back your freedom ...” 

As long as the. basic needs for some 
privacy occasionally during the day, of 
some time without supervision and of 
weekend leave to take, care, of matters at 


,lu>mc remain unSaliifkd ' an open lrirnes ■ 

prison, it must of necessity promote the - r V UI1 . crs 1J,an Gemians, exaefiy ih 
desire to escape, says Dr Hartmann. opposite is true, according tola shi h 


5 November I978-N 0i8fi] 

Foreigners not 
most frequent 
law breakers' 1 

C ontrary to the widespread bell 
that foreign workers in West f- 
many commit more crimes in refefa,, 

their mini hnre w 1 


University, was based on interviews with 
JO recaptured juvenile escape iS front liOv- 
clhof prison and on an analysis of the 
files of prisoners released in 1972. 

nsiapcs from open prisons arc usually 
triggered by homesickness and uncer- 
tainty over what is happening at. home 
(frequently when no post has come 
from the familyX and by difficulties and 
arguments with fellow inmates. 

In addition, for many freedom 
becomes an irresistable lure and they 
consider the prison slaff unjust and un- 
predictable. 1 

According to l)r Hartmann, [|i 0SL . Jll0 |j. 

vesarc almost a leitmutiv. 

1 his is not surprising considering tluil 
the prisoner in un open penitentiary is 
never permitted to be alone, spending 
Jill Ins time with prisoners or staff or 
both - never with people of his own 
choosing. 

Moreover, Hie “anti-prison atmos- 
phere in these unbarred, open institu- 
tions is frequently overtaxing for the 
inmate, especially because the rules are 
extremely strict, leaving almost no scone 
for choice. 

Thus, lor instance. Hie inmates (most- 
ly youngs lei s between I -I and Jty un- 
checked at night to make sure that they 
are wearing regulation nightshirts rather 
Ilian pyjamas, which a re not permitted. 

The tension and temptation to which 
inmates are exposed is demonstrated by 
the following interview. Said one young- 
sters: “There is a cigarette vending ma- 
chine but you are not permitted to use 


i; - iiirccssiiy promnre me ■ ^‘■mhuus, oxaciiy ir- 

desire to escape, says DrHartinami. opposite is true, according tola stu<H 

It is not surprising that it is especially fl „ uni,:h crimin ologist. . 
the wpaker personalities 'who break out. . . -the old claim is true for fe 

They are less able' to lake the strain and J VY cn ? -* s r w,losc crimc r -‘te is cousin 

lo adjust to reality. . ab!y higher Mum that of their Gemi : , 

H is also, these people,' Dr Hartmann C0 ^ ter P jr,s . 

says, who are of an age characterised by nristian Pfeiffer of the Munich It 
■lire desire to break away from .authority. versify $ • Cnminological Institute m 

1 One reason is that they have' no inta'et A ? iei j ca,i cj|i «. C& 

love relations and tlieir home circum- IIK I k S °° n faced witllao! 
stances (changing guardians or a dis- E b e UnlcSS s ' Vlfr actai ' 
turbed relationship with parents) are Tl .‘ • 
such that they have never experienced !. 1011 nil, st include belter ink 

family life. gration into Gcnnan society of |t t 

Running away has always been a y ° l ' ng forci * l,crs - 
technique for mastering life. A recenl congress in Bonn dealt sole- 

Seen in this light, it is not surprising gj® , lhl * 

that escapes have nothing to do with the au ff f . *2. d 1,5 co ' au,,lor * 

crimes committed by the delinquent ^ r f AJ ^ roc i 1 ^- The ‘Meeting was orgaa- 

Tlicre are, however, exceptions: a^close linn ^ I ie Workers Welfare Organic 
statistical link exists between car 'theft ■ 

and driving without a licence and prison Based on :u review of five major cities 
breaks. On the other hand, prisoners in- w '^ a Bi^th percentage of foreign wuif- 

side for assault are not particularly eiS » ll,c *tody found that the crime ok 

tempted to escape. was highest among the 14 to 18-year old 

Dr Hartmann ul tributes this to the chi,dren of f °reign workem. 

Tad that those who make a break do so Stuttgart, for instance. W» per cent 

simply because [hey have the urge for morv foreign youngsters rail foul of ih< 

mobility, The stolen car thus becomes a ^w than did Germans in Hie same 

mere too! with which to cope with life, a group. The difference in Munich is 

flight from reality. in Hamburg 40', in Frankfurt 37 an 

This is contrasted by Hie npiunnn ,lano wr 35 per rent. 

ncompatibiUty of assault aa the reason' for Most youngsters in this age gr 

»■ ng in pi won and a break for freedom, were either born in Germany or «ti 
Assault, says Dr Hartmann, is an 35 ““H children, 
action diametrically opposed to running Sociologically, they must .be eonsi 
□way. It is a confrontation. cd German, but . in school, al work 

These people know how to cope with ' n con,y cls with Germans of Hie s 

a situation and they change it to suit uge tJiey fa « conflicts because they 

themselves by fighting their way ,,ot truly integrated, 

through. Renate Mrcschar These conflicts frequently result 

(Rremcr Naciiricliun. 2 1 Octutu-r 1 978) crimes and the mi m her of foreign r 


Commission wants new 
deal for children 


T elevision should take children more 
account of children in its pro- 
grammes, work should be more' family 
orientated, and particular care should be 
devoted to handicapped children. 

These are the main demands of a 
national commission chaired by Bonn 
Fanuty Affoirs Minister Antje Huber as 
west Germany's .contribution', the .Year 
of the Child in 1979 . ’ 

The main objective of the commis- 
sion, representing 160 organisations, is 
to fundamentally improve the position 
ol children in society. 

Concrete proposals have been worked 
out, calling on the TV networks to pro- 
vide more children's broadcasts in place 
or commercials in tire early evening. 

The commission also wants the cvcn- 
mg to have more broadcasts which appeal 
lo the whole family. 

A suggestion which leaked out pre- 
maturely and was severely criticised 
stands little chance of being implement- 
ed: Frau Huber considers it impossible 
to impose a general ban on conimefciais 
lor products harmful to children. 

The commission's programme also 


WMh 




contains proposals publicly discussed 
some time ago. 

Members called for ther introduction 
of a child subsidy by utlie state: that 
would enable > 'at ’ least ■ ’ one 1 ; paren t ■ to 
spend all day at home in the first three 
years of a child’s life. 

The commission also suggested vari- 
ous types of financial assistance, such as 
family loans, which would help young 
people’s transition into working life. ' 

it has also been recommended that 
the working day be organised to enable 
both parents to take part In child rear- 
ing. • ••• i . 

Tllis Is to be achieved by more flex- 
ible working hours, days off for house- 
work for both mothers and fathers, anil 
tune off for the care of sick children.' 


Most youngsters in this age gn 
were either born in Germany or am 
as small children. 

Sociologically, they must .be eonsi 
cd German, but in school, at work 
in contacts with Germans of Hie s, 
age they face conflicts because they 
not truly integrated. 

These conflicts frequently result 
crimes ami the number of foreign c 
dren born in Germany or coming t 
nl pre-school age will rise. 

The kinds or crimes also show I 
they are frequently caused by non-ii 
gration. 

Among the 14- lo 18-year-olds, r 
and assault : are particularly prevail 
while among Germans the most 
quent is larceny. 

In interviews with; youth authorill 
the tw6 Researchers also went into sai 
tions against foreign juvenile del 
qubnts: ; 

( It .einerged that'tfie AJiens’ Aulhpr 
“ a ? _ opposed to yobth authorities > 
correctional institution staff - fernW 
deport a delinquent immediately afe I 
had served ajqil term- 

Sinoe the parents in most inslant 
choose to stay .in. ( Germany -and I 
youngsters have no ties wUH tlieir. O^ 
country, wardens of. juvenile institujio 
consider, these deportations most tan 

W- ' r 

A Hamburg warden said- it cdcldt 
rably ■ diminished 1 ' the young' pSopf 
chances of rehabilitation. •'.•••• ' h > 

A Bavarian Wanjefi ' .even , wertf .so,' j 
as tb say' thk deformation was! a jtt|i 


children, who frequently live Iri intoler- Germany for T4;y?y ot 'ftbre.R 
able conditions., ' portation is tantamourtf' to' Sodil 

Slegesmund vorilltemnnii* tion'for them.” RudljifGross 

(KB.H.r SMtA.1^. .i-Ortiwi , . (Frti.kftwi, RwiduiitL, IB Oc.ob 
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Gabi is queen of the 
saddle at last 


W hich would you sooner have: a 
piano or a bicycler Kar! Hfililcr, 
now 50, asked his daughter, Gabi, many 
years ago. She chose a bike, and not any 
old bike but a trick cycle as used by 
stage and circus acrobats. 

Hfihler, a technician, knew a thing or 
two about music but nothing but cycling 
as a artistic discipline. 

But Gabi H5h!cr, 22, is now world 
champion in her sport, while her father 
can claim to be the most successful 
trainer in the business. 

Gabi, from Delkenhdm, near Frank- 
furt, won her title on 20 October in 
llernlng, Denmark, at the fourth try, 
having previously won three bronze 
medals at world championships. 

Health trouble, nerves or sheer bad 
luck bedevilled post world championship 
bids by the blonde bank clerk. She also 
had to compete with past master. Anna 
Matuskova of Czechoslovakia. 

But in Denmark everything went her 
way: well, almost everything. Her six- 
minute freestyle routine of 25 exercises 
nearly came unstuck. 


L ast year’s joint declaration by the 
National Olympic Committee and 
Sports, League (DSB) banning steroids 
and other proscribed drugs has had little 
if any efect. 

Top-flight athletes are still pill-takers. 
Never before have they run such a seri- 
ous health risk, but their only concern is 
not to be found out. 

They remain convinced that drugs 
boost performance and feel they must 
lake them to compete on equal terms 
with others. 

• The only change is that they are now 
worried their doctors might talk so they 
have taken to popping pills secretly and 
without medical supervision. 

Professor Joseph Keul of Freiburg 
University; who holds the country’s only 
diair of sports medicine, is convinced 
that the number of athletes whd take 
dr ugs illicitly has increased, dramatically. 

. “We have yet to cope with the loss of 
confidence in the medical profession 
among athletes as a result of last year’s 
'“'dignified debate," he says. 

Professor Annin KlOmper, another 
specialist in sports medicine at Freiburg 
University, says: 

i “The public' debate and joint 
declaration not only made our work 
more difficult; they set us back years:-. 1 

“Previously we could at least monitor 
me intake of steroids. Now; with -.So 
many athletes taking them. -without con- 
[ ld ‘ng in their doctors, the risk of last* 
mg health damage is naturally greater." • 
Experts do not doubt that raahy dth- , 
|*tes still take muscle and other pills; 

They are convinced that NOC and 
PSB eyebrows would be raised if spot 
{hecks were taken among athletes in a 
variety of disciplines, 
j Sports officials and politicians took 
the easy way , out. They seem.tQ h ave 


At one point she had to dismount, 
hut at long last she outpointed the 
Czech girl by nine tenths of a point. 

“The fall two minutes into my routine 
increased my detenni nation to carry on" 
she said. But she still needed time to 
digest that she had achieved her ambi- 
tion and won the elusive world crown. 

The following Monday she was bock 
at work, clocking in at 8am at her 
Wiesbaden branch of Deutsche Bank. 
"Rut they presented me with a huge 
houquet of flowers and sent me home 
for the day," she says. 

She is grateful to the bank for allow- 
ing her Wednesday afternoons off to 
train and granting her generous leave for 
tournaments. 

Gazing happily at her bouquet, she 
says she has gladly given 15 years to 
top-flight sport, but now she plans to 
take it easy. 

But Gabi is not hanging up her 12-kg, 
DM1,800, custom-built cycle for good. 
She merely intends to relax after train- 
ing hard three or more times a week. 

She will still compete in the occasio- 
nal tournament: “You have to case off 
slowly to allow the body to readjust. 
Besides, I shall have to swim and go in 
for gymnastic therapy because I have 
overstrained my back over the years." 




Gabi Htihler li world trick cycling cham- 
pion - after 15 years of hard work. 

(Photo: I lor at m tiller) 

She will not he 23 until 24 November 
but her body is already beginning to 
show signs of wear. Yet despite the 
punishment she lias taken in her quest 
for world championship honours, she 
has no regrets. 

The Sports Aid Foundation may not 
have been very generous as she cycled 
her way to the top, but “I would still 
opt for a bicycle rather than a piano." 

Walter Mirnuld 

(Frankfurter Neue l’rcssa, 24 October 1978) 


Pills now underground 
says sports doctors 


imagined that warnings and exhortations 
accompanied by occasional checks would 
be enough to end the practice. 

They were hopelessly mistaken. Pro- 
fessor Wildor Hollniann, head of the 
department of cardiac circulation re- 
search at Cologne Sports Academy, fears 
drug-taking may increase. . 

With only two years to the Moscow 
Olympics, lie expects athletes to start a 
pharmaceutical arms race. 

Lost year’s declaration was made in 
the hope of stemming the tide; but it 





proved useless. "To go without steroids 
is to forgo performance," Professor Keul 
says. 

"And as long as drug regulation? are 
only observed in some countries, drug- 
taking is a must if West German ath- 
letes are to coriipele Internationally pn 
equal terms. 

; "We will not stand as much as a 
chance of coping with the problem until 
tipping checks ore made internationally 
anji consistently: not only at major In* 
temafiohal meetings but also while ath- 
letes are In training,” 

Enforcement must be accompanied: by 
a number of other, measures, such as 
systematic training first-rate coaching 
and special diets. Professor KIQmper 

says % . 


“Not until something along these 
lines is undertaken will athletes of their 
own accord be prepared to dispense with 
steroids" 

He also feels it is high lime officials 
stopped pillorying athletes who are 

caught. Public condemnation not only 
ends their sporting careers; it can also 
create difficulties in private and profes- 
sional life. 

“Athletes have as much right as 
anyone else to consideration for their 
private lives. Besides, what have they 
done to merit treatment as though they 
were criminals. Plenty of people take 
pep pills at work and no-one objects.” 

' . ' f . . , •* 

Professor KJtlmper says sports associa- 
tions arc making a grave mistake if they 
feel that by punishing individual ath-j 
kites they are establishing excuses for 
themselves: i 

"All they have succeeded in doing Is 
making an almost Irreparable breach irj 
athletes' confidence In sports officials. ? 

.'The June 1977 sports charter grandly 
proclaimed that organised sport concen- 
trated on thc : athlete and : the training; 
medical and psychological support he 
needs. 

T should like to know what has be- 
come of this concentration. Officialdom 
has not seen fit to tell us how to meet, - 
these needs.” ' ■ , 

. .^(Stuftprigr Npohrtchten,.3 ). Qptqber I976J 


Bauer pauses 
to accept 
Nurmi prize 

J!#lnrr6taDt-3lMrtarr 

S ome athletes grow big-headed on the 
strength of the power they pack in 
their legs, says Professor Gerhard Uhlen- 
bruck, the Cologne long-distance man. 

But Siegfried Bauer, 36, from New 
Zealand, is not one of the athletes chas- 
tised by Uhlcnbnick, who now beads 
the department of experimental inner 
medicine at Cologne University Hospi- 
tal. 

During a stopover in Cologne, Bauer 
learnt that he had been awarded the 
coveted Paavo Nurmi prize by the 
Olympic Athletes Association. 

tie was naturally gratified but felt he 
could best celebrate the occasion by pac- 
king his kitbag raid heading for the 
Ntlrburgring road race. 

He had not intended to lake part in 
the NOrburgrtng race during his stay in 
Germany. “Not long enough ” lie says. 
Hauer is used to running 100 kilometres 
and more a day. 

Now a worker at u waterworks in New 
Zealand, lie was hom in German-speak- 
ing Czechoslovakia and canic to Europe 
for a running holiday that took him from 
one end of Germany to the other. 

When he flies back to his job he will 
be able to look back at a long-distance 
programme that would put many an 
Olympic gold medallist to shame. 

He set out from the foot of Zugspitzo, 
the tallest mountain in Bavaria, and ran 
to the North Sea holiday isle of Sylt in 
just over a week. 

He covered 1,169 kilo metres (730 
miles) in 8 days, 12 hours, 5 minutes, 
setting up a new world record of 7 days, 
5 hours, 24 minutes for the 1,000 kilo- 
metres. 

It is not a record acknowledged or a 
distance listed by the International 
Amateur Athletics Federation, but long- 
distance specialists will appreciate what 
it means. 

An athlete capable of covering such 
distances can only be a picture of 
health. He runs to prove what the lungs 
and legs of a training athlete can do. 

But he shakes his head with a smile 
at a US newspaper headline proclaiming 
that “Bauer Is the world's, healthiest 
man.” He Is not keen on such claims. 

“Unfortunately," he says. Those of us 
who go in for really long distances are 
either dismissed as maniacs or revered as 
health apostles." 

During long-distance runs, he ex- 
plains, the athlete has more time than 
in many other sports lo philosophise. En 
route from Zugspitze to Sylt lie had 
ample time lo think ahout Uie meaning 
of life. 

“But long-distance running can never 
be a iveltanscJiauun#, an ersatz religion," 
lie insists, 

Siegfried Bauer did not only come lo 
Europe to set up records. He also want- 
ed to dispel suspicions that long-dis- 
tance men ^liqn^ateiirs wluq earn a 
small fortune from advertising on their 
singlpts. ! S! - ; ’ J 

T hdvbijJfckfcd up expdiiies duilng : my 
liolidayfhiUJ -admits, "but loot 'chough 'to 
buy myself a herd of sheep bqgk bopic. 
It may be enough to buy one sheep, but 
that iAPbo^flll/l ’ Gert ftolzau 
S(R(it-Aatpig*r,35,OetQbH 1978) 






